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O” of the many responsibilities this Society and this Quar- 
TERLY assumed in their first year was to assist the classroom 
teacher in discovering techniques and materials which would help 
her bring an awareness of our oral culture to her pupils. The 
department “Folklore in the Schools” was designed to meet a need 
which nothing else was filling, and the response from a multi- 
tude of teachers has been gratifying. Although this branch of our 
work is not and never should be our prime function, yet it should 
always stand high on the agenda. 

The Executive Council of the Society voted at its August meet- 
ing to supplement the work being done in the QUARTERLY by 
sponsoring the annual essay contest of The Yorker, the publication 
of the New York State Historical Association devoted to its junior 
members. Our prizes will go to the best folklore collections made 
by the participating classes or clubs. We want young people to 
share in the experiences of finding the living oral culture in their 
own families and communities. One of the bases for the judges’ 
decisions will be the usability of the material collected, for it is 
hoped that this contest will provide an incentive for the establish- 
ment of local folklore archives in scores of schools across the State. 
The local folklore archives should be a useful and growing feature 
of the school library, to be utilized and added to by coming gener- 
ations of pupils and by the community at large. Members of the 
Society should encourage their local schools to enter the contest 
and should assist by suggesting good informants and helpful col- 
lecting techniques, to supplement the suggestions for amateur 
collectors which will be sent out by The Yorker. 


L.C. J. 
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of beer may you live, much may you give, happy may you die, 
and inherit the Kingdom of Heaven by and by.” At the 
opening of our second and crucial year let me give you this trans- 
lation of an old Schenectady-Dutch greeting for the first of Jan- 
uary. During our first year we have prospered beyond our hopes: 
a few friends thought that we might get five hundred members, 
and we have thirteen hundred. Thanks to the generosity of Cornell 
University and President Day and thanks to Cornell University 
Press, we are in excellent financial condition. By the end of this 
year we can have twenty-five hundred members and considerably 
enlarged QuarTERLIEs if each of you will renew your subscription 
promptly and try to enlist at least one new member. 

It is to be hoped that during this year we shall have some 
spirited meetings. Norman Studer has a committee working on 
a spring conference in New York, and we shall doubtless wish to 
join the New York State Historical Association for meetings again 
at its annual convention. Soon we may be able to have regional 
gatherings at the State teachers’ colleges: two of them have flour- 
ishing folklore courses, two more are making definite plans, and 
others are being assailed by your President. 

It is pleasant to report that other states in the Northeast are 
astir. New Jersey has a new folklore society whose success is as- 
sured by such leaders as Henry C. Beck, whose Jersey Genesis 
(Rutgers University Press) gives an idea of the wealth to be ex- 
plored. Perhaps Lieutenant Herbert Halpert will publish the 
notable book of New Jersey ballads which I have seen in manu- 
script. 

In New England, Mrs. Helen Hartness Flanders has extended 
her collecting outside of Vermont, whose folksongs will always 

bless her name. (The Flanders Collection at Middlebury College 








now has more than three thousand items.) With headquarters in 
Boston she is ranging southern New England while her collabo- 
rator, Miss Marguerite Olney, searches to the north. During the 
past year, in Rhode Island alone two hundred songs have been 
found. Nor are the tales of that region neglected: Richard M. 
Dorson will have a volume soon, and I hear that Benjamin Botkin 
may have another. 

Probably the most important anthology of the year and possi- 
bly the best ever made will be Regional American Folklore, edited 
by Stith Thompson, a volume which will include a section on 
New York State prepared by Louis C. Jones, one on New England 
by Dorson, one on the New Jersey Pineys by Halpert, and “a 
wheen mair goodies,” as the Scots say. Undoubtedly one of the 
best parts will be that edited by Samuel P. Bayard of Pennsylvania, 
whose Hill Country Tunes, published last year by the American 
Folklore Society, is the most valuable collection of American in- 
strumental folk music that our section has ever had. The hunt 
is up! 

H.W. T. 





THE HUDDLESTON MURDER 
A SCHOHARIE COUNTY TRAGEDY 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


N THE YEAR 1818, a sixty-year-old man, one William 
Huddleston, was living in Lawyersville. His home was at 
the western edge of the hamlet in a house which stood just 

at the top of the first little hill on the Lunenburg Turnpike. He 
had a wife, Betsey, and it would seem that two or three of his 
almost grown children were living at home. Among them was a 
boy, also named William, who in after years in my father’s boy- 
hood was from time to time a worker on our family’s farm. It can 
hardly be said that Huddleston was a man of property or great 
prominence. Neither was he wholly obscure; he held the honor- 
able post of deputy sheriff for the county of Schoharie and he was 
a member of the local Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons. 
About four miles to the west of this same Lunenburg Pike was 
the home of a forty-year-old farmer named John Van Alstine. The 
farm he owned — or at least occupied — is, according to the stand- 
ards of that region, a very good one. It must have been at a some- 
what later period that there was added to it a rather pretentious 
brick house, now fallen somewhat into decay. Even after more 
than a century the place has among the older inhabitants a certain 
sinister reputation as a farm of ill repute. There is evidence that 
Van Alstine was a man of force and industry, and at times of some 
economic standing, although in 1818 he was having trouble with 
his financial affairs. He had a wife and a considerable brood of 
children — boys and girls ranging from their ’teens to early youth. 
It must be said that Van Alstine had not always conducted him- 
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self in ways of soberness and peace. Some sixteen years before this, 
he and two other roisterers had figured in a tavern brawl in the 
town of Sharon, where he then lived. The matter came up to the 
county court, and it happened that my great-grandfather, Jared 
Goodyear, was a member of the grand jury which brought in an 
indictment against the trio. But at the period of which I write, 
Van Alstine was in worse trouble. Some time during the summer 
he had run over and injured a child, and judgment had been taken 
against him to the amount of about twelve hundred dollars. There 
was another judgment for some two hundred dollars and yet an- 
other for a much smaller sum. This was an appalling lot of money 
for a farmer at that period. 

On the afternoon of the ninth of October, 1818, Sheriff Hud- 
dleston saddled his horse and cantered leisurely westward through 
the peaceful countryside on an official mission. He was to go to 
Van Alstine and endeavor to collect the judgments; failing this, 
he was to levy on such property as might be sold at auction to 
satisfy the claims. The horse which he rode was a four-year-old 
gray with a prominent bunch on one foot — a blemish that in the 
following days was noted by tavern stableboys and others accus- 
tomed to observe strange horses. It was a bright, dry, autumn day 
and it is certain that our Schoharie woodlands were just beginning 
to blaze with their usual October splendor. 

What followed can be pieced together by testimony offered at 
the trial and from the confession made by Van Alstine. Arriving 
at the farm, Huddleston found Van Alstine with three other local 
men, who had come under the misapprehension that there was to 
be a sale of property that afternoon. There was the usual greeting 
all around and a little exchange of small talk. Van Alstine was 
cordial to the sheriff, even to the extent of inviting him to put his 
horse in the stable and then giving the horse a feed of oats. Van 
Alstine also stated that if they were looking for a ‘“‘vendue’’— the 
universal old-fashioned term for an auction sale — there was not 
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going to be any. It is an interesting commentary on that day, when 
almost no countryman carried a watch and when clocks in the 
home were uncommon, that at the trial one of these men, being 
queried concerning the time of day, answered not that it was be- 
tween three and four o'clock, but that “the sun was about an hour 
and a half high’’— the true speech of the farmer of that period. 
After a few moments the three men, probably surmising that the 
sheriff was on an errand of private business, took their departure. 

From this point, the story depends entirely upon the admis- 
sions or confession of Van Alstine. The sheriff explained the un- 
pleasant nature of his errand, got out his wallet with the legal 
papers connected with the procedure, opened his inkhorn, and 
took in hand his quill pen. He used what was very likely the only 
seat the barn afforded — a wooden half-bushel measure turned up- 
side down. He sat on this with his feet just about on the doorsill 
of the barn. Whether the men fell into a quarrel, or whether it 
was a Calculated assassination from behind, without warning, will 
never be known. At any rate, Van Alstine caught up the implement 
which was nearest his hand — the latch, or brace, used to keep shut 
the two halves of the big, swinging barn door. It was a hard wood 
bar, described as about two and one-half feet long and two inches 
square — surely a murderous weapon —and with blows on the 
head he beat the older and less active man to death. This club, by 
the way, was preserved for many years as a memento in the law 
office of Squire Miller in the ‘“‘Long House” directly across the 
road from our farm home. 

Before his own death, Van Alstine told in detail what then 
occurred. Scarcely was his victim dead when Van Alstine, looking 
toward the house, saw one of his children, a little boy, coming to 
the barn. He hastily dragged the dead man back into the barn, 
leaving a trail of blood across the floor, and covered him with chaff 
and straw. Then he went to the house and ate his supper — sup- 
posedly not a very happy meal when he remembered the grisly 
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secret at the barn and the job before him that night. After supper 
he went out again, telling his wife that he was determined to finish 
his job of harrowing in his wheat while the good weather held. 
He picked up tools for digging and, going to the field where he 
had that day been harrowing in his wheat, he made a grave so 
shallow that it was testified at the trial that the body was only 
eighteen inches below the surface. Returning to the barn, he 
carried out the body and dumped it into the hole; he then covered 
it and, taking his team, harrowed the ground. When he was fin- 
ished, the spot looked exactly like any other portion of the field of 
several acres. It would appear to have been a splendid job of con- 
cealment. At the trial witnesses testified that the distance from the 
barn to the place of burial was four hundred and seventy paces — 
almost a quarter of a mile. It was also brought out that Huddleston 
had weighed one hundred and forty-seven pounds. To have carried 
his burden this distance and lifted it over a rail fence on the way 
must have been an exhausting task, but the murderer was a power- 
ful, athletic man, and surely he was urged on by compelling neces- 
sity. Next he took the horse of his victim and led it down the high- 
way for a quarter of a mile and then, turning off the road, tied it 
in a dense thicket in a swamp. 

Within a day or two the countryside was aroused, and people 
were gossiping and asking Van Alstine very pointed questions as 
to the whereabouts of the sheriff. His answer was singularly plausi- 
ble and under some circumstances might have been satisfactory. 
He said he had duly paid the judgments and without doubt the 
sheriff had run away with the money. Pressed as to how he had 
suddenly raised such a large sum, he answered that he “had part 
of it by him and had borrowed the remainder from a friend.” 
Urged to give the name of this opulent friend,. he declined. Other 
evidence, which made his story more incredible, came to light: a 
sheepskin, which the sheriff habitually used under his saddle, was 
found. Later at the trial, the sheriff's wife, Betsey, identified the 
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skin by a hole in it with which she was familiar. More important 
than that, the sheriff's warrant for the levy was found thrust into 
the side of the haymow, but it was not filled out or receipted, as 
surely it would have been if the money had been paid. As for the 
blood on the barn floor, Van Alstine claimed he had recently used 
the place for killing chickens. All in all, he did not succeed in 
building up a watertight story. 

As I have written, we had in Lawyersville a Dartmouth grad- 
uate, Jedediah Miller, who had become our village squire. As a 
lawyer he had a nose for this sort of thing, and within a day or 
two he had constituted himself a committee of one to investigate 
the crime and had interviewed a considerable number of people 
who might be supposed to have some relation to the case. Later 
his investigations had their use, because he was an important wit- 
ness both at the indictment before the grand jury and at the trial. 

It would seem that, as suspicion ripened toward conviction, 
ihe authorities fumbled in not more promptly putting Van Alstine 
under arrest. As it was, he “jumped the gun.” After braving the 
muttering and rising storm of suspicion for a few days, he decided 
that the wiser plan was flight. So one night he went to the swamp 
where he had concealed the sheriff's horse, saddled him, and rode 
north toward the Mohawk Valley, with his ultimate destination 
Canada. At that period, before the days of extradition treaties, 
Canada was a sure City of Refuge for those who had got into 
serious conflict with the law. Next day he was riding in what to 
him was an unknown country, and several times he stopped strang- 
ers to ask the way. At that period, the roads were full of travelers 
on horseback, but, nonetheless, a good many people remembered 
a tall man with a dark complexion and black beard, clad in what 
was described as a brown surtout, and riding a gray horse. Once, 
at least, he paused to trade his overdriven mount for a fresh horse. 
He certainly was not penniless when he left home, because he had 
money to pay his score at the roadside taverns where he stopped, 
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and at Buffalo he was able to pay his boat fare to Detroit. 

It may well be that Van Alstine was not wholly bad, but he 
surely was a man of wild, ungovernable temper. There were stories 
that he had once killed a horse in a fit of anger. He had brooded 
over the matter of the judgment against him and doubtless had 
felt that a great injustice had been done. Only a few days before 
his crime he had been trading in the general store at Lawyersville, 
when the matter had come up for discussion. In the hearing of 
several people he had cried out passionately, “J will never pay it!” 

Meanwhile, back at the farm and in all northern Schoharie 
County, public excitement was mounting. An occurrence of this 
kind in what was ordinarily a peaceful rural community was a 
greater sensation than it would be in this day. Hundreds — some 
said thousands — of curiosity seekers daily milled about the Van 
Alstine barns and fields. One unanswered question was the dispo- 
sition of the body. Finally somebody suggested that it might be 
buried somewhere in that newly harrowed wheat field, every 
square yard of which seemed exactly like any other. There was 
no lack of volunteer searchers. Files of men, walking side by side, 
almost elbow to elbow, went systematically back and forth across 
the field. Each man carried in his hand a nailrod, one of the slender 
iron rods to be found in every country blacksmith shop from which 
the smith forged his nails. As they walked step by step, the searchers 
tried to thrust their rods down into the loose seedbed. It was our 
family’s neighbor, Luman Dana, who finally came to the place 
where his rod sank down easily for a foot and a half and then 
cushioned on the body of the murdered man. In a very few 
moments the chain of evidence was complete. At the trial wit- 
nesses festified how, when the body was uncovered, they noted in 
the hair and beard the chaff and straw which had lodged there 
during the first hasty concealment of the body in the barn. It is a 
safe guess that this night there was in the township of Sharon a 
higher degree of public excitement than had ever occurred before 
or since. 
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When Van Alstine left his community astride the sheriff's 
horse, he adopted a new name, John Allen. At that period, when 
there was no telegraph or telephone, a man on horseback, with a 
clean start, might keep ahead of pursuit for almost any time or 
distance. Very likely Van Alstine was uncertain of his plans and 
perhaps had no very definite idea as to the best route for Canada. 
Perhaps his main anxiety was to put miles behind him. At any rate, 
after a wavering, circuitous course, he arrived at Black Rock, just 
east of Buffalo, where he took passage on a schooner sailing for De- 
troit. Safe aboard a vessel which would land him at a distant port 
close to Canada, he must have felt that his immediate dangers 
were past. It does, indeed, seem a quirk of fate that he was ever 
apprehended. At the time much was made of the fact that an act 
of God intervened, and even the wind and waves conspired to 
prevent the escape of the guilty one. The vessel was hardly well on 
her way before a violent autumnal storm came roaring down Lake 
Erie, and the captain, as a measure of safety, turned and ran back 
into Buffalo. One of Van Alstine’s fellow voyagers had recently 
come from eastern New York. He had heard the hue and cry con- 
cerning the crime, and he had with him one of the Governor's 
proclamations, which had been circulated, giving a description of 
Van Alstine and offering a reward for his arrest. Perhaps it was 
the description, perhaps it was something in Van Alstine’s de- 
meanor that aroused the traveler’s suspicions, but at any rate he 
denounced the murderer to the captain, and in Buffalo Van Alstine 
was turned over to the Erie County authorities and then returned 
to Schoharie County for trial. 

The natural route for this journey in that day was by way of 
the Lunenburg Pike, so that Van Alstine, as he rode in a wagon 
with his guards, passed first his own home and then a little later 
the home of the man he had killed. When they reached the latter 
house, Mrs. Huddleston came out and halted them in the road. 
Hysterical with grief and anger, she tongue-lashed Van Alstine, as 
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he cowered between his captors, and she cursed him in this world 
and the next. This incident occurred only a few rods from our 
family’s door. My great-grandmother must have been perfectly 
familiar with the details. She told it to my father, who passed it 
on to me. 

The crime had been committed on the ninth day of October. 
On the sixteenth of February following the prisoner was brought 
before the grand jury. The foreman of this jury was one W. C. 
Bouck. His residence is not recorded, so, although the surmise can- 
not be verified, there is every probability that he was William 
Christopher Bouck, the Schoharie County farmer who in 1842 
was elected Governor of New York. On February 16, 1819, the 
grand jury considered the matter, listened to the testimony of four 
witnesses, and brought in their indictment in this wise: 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY J ss: 
The Jurors of the people of the State of New York in and for the body 
of the County of Schoharie to wit: [here follows a list of the panel of 
jurors] being charged and sworn upon their oath do say that John Van 
Alstine, late of the town of Sharon in the County of Schoharie, Laborer, 
not having the fear of God before his eyes but being moved and seduced 
by the instigations of the Devil on the NINETH day of October in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighteen with force 
and arms at the town of Sharon in the county aforesaid in and upon 
one William Huddleston in the peace of God and the said people then 
and there being, felonously, willfully and of his own malice afore- 
thought did make an assault, and that the said John Van Alstine [with 
a staff] in his right hand then and there had and held, did violently, 
felonously, and willfully and of his malice aforethought beat and strike 
the said William Huddleston near the right temple of him, giving to 
the said William Huddleston with the staff aforesaid, in and upon the 
right side of the head near the right temple of the said William Hud- 
dleston, one mortal wound of the length of four inches and the depth 
of two inches of which said mortal wound he, the said William Hud- 
dleston, then and there instantly died, and so the jurors aforesaid upon 
their oath aforesaid do say that the said John Van Alstine him, the 
said William Huddleston, in manner and form aforesaid felonously, 
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willfully, and of his malice aforethought did kill and murder, against 
the peace of the people of the State of New York and their dignity. 
HAMILTON Dist. Attorney. 


In such redundant legal jargon did the grand jury return a true 
bill of indictmerft against the said John Van Alstine. 

The next morning at nine o'clock Van Alstine was brought 
into court, Mr. Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer presiding, and put 
on trial for his life. He pleaded, ‘Not guilty.” Nine jurors of those 
called were excused because they had preconceived opinions rela- 
tive to the guilt of the accused, and the Defense peremptorily chal- 
lenged twenty others, but twelve good men and true were finally 
secured. District Attorney Henry Hamilton opened for the People 
in a speech of fifty minutes, in which he recited the findings of the 
grand jury and called for a conviction. The journal of the court 
lists by name ten witnesses for the People and eight for the Defense. 
As a matter of fact, the number of witnesses was much greater — 
it is said seventy-five in all. The journal says that no recess was 
taken. All day and most of the night the mills of justice ground. 
At midnight the last witness was examined, and the parties an- 
nounced readiness for the summing up. Oakley, assistant counsel 
for the Defense, spoke more than two hours. Moses J. Cantine, 
associate counsel with the district attorney, spoke for an hour and 
ten minutes. It must have been a strange scene that long winter 
night, with the raw, shabby courtroom crowded to the last possible 
inch of standing room, lighted only by flaring, guttering tallow 
candles; and yet amid such primitive surroundings everything was 
being done according to the ancient ritual of English jurispru- 
dence. It must have been past three o’clock in the morning when 
the case was given to the jury. It was five o'clock, lacking only an 
hour before the winter dawn, when they returned. Once again the 
fateful question was propounded, “Gentlemen of the Jury, how 
do you find?” and the foreman made answer, “We find the De- 
fendant Guilty.” Within twenty hours from the time he was put 
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on trial John Van Alstine was a condemned man. 

Judge Ambrose Spencer immediately addressed the prisoner in 
a long, moral lecture concerning the enormity of his crime and the 
eminent fairness of his conviction. At the end he sentenced him 
to be hanged by the neck until dead, between the ‘hours of one and 
three o’clock on March nineteenth next, just one month and a day 
in the future. 

The sentence was carried out on the little hill behind the court 
house, and the county made of it a Roman holiday. In the words 
of Grandmother Bede Goodyear, as told to my father, “All the 
roads were black with people going to the hanging.” Only once 
in the hundred years before had the county looked on such a 
spectacle, and it was one never to be repeated. A sermon was 
preached with an appropriate moral lesson. 

It has been told that at the hanging, on the first attempt, the 
rope broke so that it was necessary to stand him up the second 
time. I believe this to be a later invention of someone to whom 
the truth was not horrible enough. As a matter of fact, a con- 
temporary pamphlet history, compiled by the Schoharie paper 
The Observer, makes ho mention of any such fearful interruption 
of the routine. One who looked upon the scene wrote, “He was 
hung between Heaven and Earth because he was fit for neither.” 

It must have been a scene, from beginning to end, gruesome 
and strange and almost medieval. Yet this fact remains that, hasty 
as the trial would seem to be, it was none the less conducted with 
scrupulous observance of all the ancient rights of the accused. He 
had his day in open court. He was permitted to speak in his own 
defense. He had witnesses called to testify in his behalf, and he 
had able counsel of his own choosing, and, finally, he was con- 
demned by a jury of his peers. 

And so “the peace of the People of the State of New York and 
their dignity” were sustained and Betsey Huddleston was avenged. 

z 





YIDDISH FOLKSONGS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


By RUTH RUBIN 


URING the eighties and nineties of the past century, 
tens of thousands of Jews from eastern European coun- 
tries poured into New York harbor annually. Many 

were fleeing Czarist tyranny and oppression, pogroms, economic 
segregation, persecutions, and ghetto life of the Pale. They took to 
the new life in America with passion and serious intent. Along with 
their baggage and wicker trunks filled with bedding, clothing, an 
occasional samovar, the Sabbath candlesticks, the prayer books, 
prayer cloths, and philacteries, they brought their tales and anec- 
dotes, their superstitions, folksay, and folksong — religious and 
secular, Hebrew and Yiddish, Chassidic and anti-Chassidic, na- 
tional and universal. | 

A great portion of this folk treasure is still alive in our great 
city of New York and can be heard in the synagogues, in the 
parochial and secular schools, in the summer camps, in the homes, 
in the cultural clubs, and in the literary societies. Especially are 
the songs current among the Jewish factory workers, who, since 
the birth of Yiddish secular folksong, have been its main carriers, 
composers, and preservers. In comparing the folksongs current 
here, among the Yiddish-speaking American Jews, with the folk- 
songs sung by the Jews living in the Soviet Union, we find that 
both still weave the same pattern, which can be traced back to the 
birth and flowering of Yiddish folksong in the nineteenth century. 

The folksong of the eastern European Jews (Yiddish folksong) 
is the youngest product of Jewish music, tracing its path over a 
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period of centuries and embracing Jewish life in many lands. 
Social-economic pressures at various periods in world history re- 
sulted in the severance of this long line at certain points, as, for 
instance, at the time of the destruction of the Second Temple, the 
Crusades, the Spanish Inquisition. Each catastrophe compelled the 
Jewish people to shift its base of concentrated settlement and to 
root and create again in a new environment. 

Yiddish, the language in which the bulk of eastern European 
Jewish folksong is sung, is spoken by practically all Jews of eastern 
Europe. In the United States, largest center of Jewish settlement 
today, about 40 per cent of the Jews speak or can understand the 
Yiddish language. 

Yiddish folksong is a song of an urban people, treating in the 
main of secular themes. It came to full flower in the Czarist Pale 
of Settlement in Russia during the nineteenth century, resulting 
in a veritable mass of songs, as varying in theme as life itself, pulsat- 
ing with the aspirations and dreams of the people as a whole, re- 
flecting at the same time the emotional and personal experiences of 
the individual singer. 

The themes include lullabies and wedding songs, children’s 
play songs, soldier and work songs, songs of poverty and revolution, 
love songs, religious and national songs, songs without words and 
dance songs, nonsense and humorous songs, Chassidic songs and 
dance tunes — an endless array of themes and melodies, portraying 
the life of the Jewish communities in Czarist Russia, from the 
beginning to the close of the nineteenth century. 

What are some of the songs current in New York City? One of 
them is the very old lullaby, ‘““Unter Yankele’s Vigele” (“Under 
Little Jacob’s Cradle’), which is still sung to babes by grand- 
mothers and mothers alike. This is one of the oldest cradle songs 
and circulates among the people in dozens of versions. The oldest- 
known version is as follows: 


YIDDISH 


Unter Yankele’s Vigele 
Shtait a klor vise tsigele. 

Dos tsigele iz geforn handlen, 
Rozhinkes mit mandlen. 

Vos iz di beste schoyre? 
Yankele vet lernen toyre, 
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Under little Jacob’s cradle 
Stands a pure-white little goat. 
The little goat went off to trade 
For raisins and almonds. 

What merchandise is best? 

Little Jacob will study the Torah, 


Toyre vet er lernen, He will study the Torah, 
Sforim vet er shriben; He will write holy scripts; 
Un a guter Yid And a good Jew 

Un a frumer Yid And a pious Jew 

Vet Yankele bleibn. Little Jacob will always be. 


A-a-a Lyu-lyu-lyu, A-a-a Lyu. 
A-a-a Lyu-lyu-lyu, A-a-a Lyu. 


This lullaby is also given by Dr. Leo Wiener in his book The 
History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century, pub- 
lished in 1899, where, in a footnote to Chapter IV, “The Folk- 
song,” he says: “...Most of the songs given here are from my 
manuscript collection made in Boston and New York among the 
Russian Jews.” 

A wedding song, still current in our large city, is “Dee Mezin- 
keh Oysgegebn” (“The Youngest Daughter Is Married Off’). 
Among impoverished Jewish families of eastern Europe, it was 
quite an accomplishment to marry off all the children, especially 
if they happened to be girls and had to be provided with a dowry. 
In this song, the father sings joyfully of the fact that at last he is 
marrying off his youngest daughter. Each verse describes the vari- 
ous doings at the wedding, the gay dancing, and the music of the 
“stringed” band. The last verse is as follows: 


Isaac, Mazik, Dee Bobbe 
gait a Kozik. 

Ohn Ein-ora zet nor zet 

Vee zee tupet, vee zee tret? 

Oy a simchah, oy a fraid! 

Dee Mezinkeh Oysgegebn! 


Isaac, you rascal, 

See how Granny is doing the Kazatzka. 

May no evil eye befall her, but do you see 
how she steps and stamps? 

What joy! What gaiety! 

My youngest is being married off! 
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The tune approximates the accented rhythm of the polka. 

A popular song among Jewish secular school children is “Un 
der Rebbi Elimelech” (“And the Rabbi Elimelech”’). It is interest- 
ing to note that in text it is similar to the well-known English- 
American folksong “Old King Cole.’” Where King Cole asks for 
his pipe and his bowl, Rabbi Elimelech calls for his white robe 
(kitel) and his Sabbath hat. Both, however, call for their fiddlers 
three. The melody of this popular Yiddish folksong is almost 
identical with the “Old King Cole” melody given in the collection 
of Fifty Favorite Songs for Girls and Boys, compiled and arranged 
by Mary Nancy Graham (Whitman Publishing Co.). Following 
the pattern of “Un der Rebbi Elimelech” in the introduction 
of various instruments, another song was composed in eastern 
Europe and is known to children of the secular Jewish schools. 
It is called “Hob Ich Mir a Kleinem Michalko” (“I Have a Little 
Michalko’’). In this song the Yiddish lad speaks of his wonderful 
friend, the Ukrainian peasant boy, Michalko, who is able to make 
all kinds of little wooden and reed pipes for him. The song then 
proceeds to imitate the various sounds of these wonderful little 
instruments that Michalko makes. The tune is that of a children’s 
march. 

A popular work song, which began its travels about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, is the song of the little tailor entitled 
“Ot Azoy Nait a Shnyder’” (“This Is How the Tailor Sews’’). 
Because Jews were barred from a host of other professions and 
crafts, practically every tailor or shoemaker in the Czarist Pale 
was a Jew. Many were the songs composed by these “‘little tailors,” 
as they tried to forget their poverty and “sing away their blues.” 
Using a gay little wedding tune, this Yiddish folksong is as follows: 


Ot azoy nait a shnyder, This is the way a tailor sews, 
Ot azoy nait er doch! This is exactly how he sews! 
Er nait un nait a gantze voch He sews and sews all week long 


Un fardeent a giln mit a loch! And earns a “gulden” with a hole 
in it! 
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As time went on and the trade-union movement spread through 
the cities and towns of the Pale, another verse was added: “Last 
year, may it never happen again, we worked from eight to eight.” 
And then, perhaps as a result of a successful strike for the ten-hour 
day, a third verse was found circulating in certain sections of the 
Pale: “Our strike was won and we do not work any more from 
eight to eight.” This song is still current among needle-trades 
workers in New York City. 

Hundreds of love songs were composed by seamstresses, stu- 
dents, and lovesick girls of eastern Europe. They are characterized 
by their simplicity, their folk idiom, their naive charm, and their 
idyllic quality both in melody and text. One such song is “Dee 
Mameh Iz Gegangen in Marke Arine Noch Koyln” (“Mother Went 
to Market for Coal’’), which starts as follows: 


Dee mameh iz gegangen in mark Mother went to market to get 


arine noch koyln; some coal; 

Hot zee meer gebracht a yingeleh She brought me a lad from 
fun Poyln... Poland... 

Oy iz doss a yingeleh, a shains un Oh, what a lad he is, so fine and 
a fines, handsome, 

Mit dee shvartzeh eigelach, With those black eyes, oh little 
ketzeleh, du mines! kitten mine! 


Another love song close to the heart of Jewish women needle- 
trades workers in New York City, is “Ich Bin Shoyn a Meydeleh 
In Dee Yorn” (‘I’m a girl well on in years”). The tune is plaintive 
and quite in contrast to the vivacious and saucy melody of “Dee 
Mameh Iz Gegangen in Mark Arine Noch Koyln.” This song trav- 
eled throughout the length and breadth of eastern Europe and 
tells the story of the girl who wanted to be married: 


Ich bin shoyn a maideleh in dee_ I’m a girl well on in years.... 
yorn.... Oh, why have you led me on? 

Voss hostu meer dem kop I might have been engaged by 
ferdrayt? now 
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Ich vollt shoyn lang a kalleh 
gevorn 
Un efsher takeh chaseneh gehat! 


Un efsher villstu vissn fun mine 
yeeches? 

Der zaydeh iz geven a rov... 

Oy lomir geecher chasseneh hobn 

Un zol shoyn nemen a soff! 


Un efsher gait deer ketzeleh in 
nadan? 

Dee mameh vet farkoyfn dee 
shteeb.... 

Lomir geecher a chupeh shtellen, 

Vile ich hob deech leeb. ... 


And perhaps even married too! 


But perhaps you’re concerned 
about my family tree? 

My grandfather was a rabbi.... 

Oh, let’s get married right away 

And let us stop this dilly-dallying! 


But perhaps you're thinking 
about the dowry? 

Well, mother will sell our 
house. ... 

Oh let us get married, darling, 

Because I love you so.... 





Especially interesting are the nonsense and humorous songs. 
For the people in the Czarist Pale of Settlement, condemned to 
poverty by endless economic, social, and religious restrictions, it 
became almost a necessity to sing when the burdens became too 
heavy to bear. As one of my informants said to me: “When life 
was difficult, and that was almost always, we just had to sing. And 
when our mouths were full and we weren’t hungry — why then 
we sang with laughter.” 

The humorous song, ““A Genevoh,” describes a burglary at the 
rabbi’s house. It seems that a thief broke into the rabbi’s cham- 
bers and stole “seven shirts,...three with patches and four with 
holes in them. . .; seven candelabra,. . .three without feet and four 
without stands.”” Thus, this song, set to a jolly, quick rhythmic 
tune, good-naturedly points up the poverty of the rabbi’s house. 

A nonsense song well known to children of the Jewish schools 
in New York City is ‘Hob Ich a Por Oksen,” which utilizes the 
Ukrainian “chastoushki” form of folksong and rolls off a string of 
verses that describes the wonderful things that the various animals 
can do around the household: “The oxen prepare the noodles,. . . 
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the bears sweep the house,. . .the goats rock the babies to sleep,. . . 
the roosters gather the kindlingwood,. . .the kittens bake the cook- 
ies,” and so on and on — set to a tune that is half chanting and half 
lilting. The verses spiral up and up and approximate the “House 
that Jack Built” structure. 

Occupying an important place of its own in the mosaic of east- 
ern European Jewish folksong heard in New York City is Chassidic 
song. In the main, the folk music composed by the Chassidic move- 
ment consists of songs without words, dance tunes, and songs ac- 
centuated with the occasional “‘ay, ay, ay,” or “oy, oy, oy,” or “bim, 
bam, bam.” 

Chassidic song is extremely interesting and, as a closer study 
will reveal, reflects the rise and decline of a remarkable sect of 
Jews during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in eastern 
Europe. The Chassidic rabbis, even as the Puritan fathers of early 
America, sought to ‘‘rescue a tune” to be used in the service of the 
Lord. The Chassidim believed that, whereas text is limited, melo- 
dy lives forever. The Chassidic rabbis composed their tunes, each 
according to his own mood and his own idea, to achieve the utmost 
communion with the Creator. Chassidic song strongly influenced 
eastern European Jewish secular folksong, both melodically and 
rhythmically. This influence is felt also in many of the modern 
Hebrew folksongs of Palestine and the Yiddish folksongs of the 
Soviet Union. 

During the decline of Chassidism as a mass movement, many 
anti-Chassidic songs sprang up among the Jewish people of eastern 
Europe — songs which derided the bureaucratic rule of the rabbis, 
contrasting their riches with the poverty of their disciples (Chas- 
sidim). Such songs satirized the backwardness of the Chassidim, 
their lack of universal education, and their blind belief in their 
miracle-working rabbis. One such song is “Az Der Rebbeh Est” 
(“When the Rabbi Eats’), which begins with: 


Az der Rebbeh est, When the rabbi eats, 
Essen doch alleh Chassidim! Then all of the Chassidim eat also! 
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This song is sung a good deal by exponents of the Chassidic 
movement in our city during get-togethers and “shindigs,” al- 
though originally it satirized the blind Chassidic followers who 
did everything the rabbi did, even unto the prosaic acts of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping. 

This tune traveled about a good deal. In Palestine, in the early 
twenties, it was set to the words of “Voo biztoo Geven, Tochter 
Mineh Getriyeh?” (“Where were you, dear daughter?’’). And the 
daughter, in this case an energetic young “chalutzah” (pioneer) 
engaged in the inspiring work of building anew in the land of her 
forefathers, answers her mother, “I’ve been lugging rocks, to break 
my back, but, mother, it was truly wonderful!” 

This selfsame tune was again put to use in our present gener- 
ation, through a song composed by Jewish children fleeing from 
Nazi terror. All the way from Poland to Bessarabia, bands of chil- 
dren hid in the forests, lived in caves, and subsisted on stray crusts 
of bread. For a group who survived, the trek ended in Transdnies- 
tria, where a committee gathered them together and took them to 
Palestine. A folksong collector spent several hours with this group 
in the receiving center of Atlit and heard them sing the songs 
which they composed on their dreadful journey. One such song 
was “Vu Zent Eer Geven, Kinderlach Mineh Getriye?” (“Where 
have you been, my little children?’’). The first verse is as follows: 


Vu zent eer geven, kinderlach Where have you been, my dear 
mineh getriye? little children? 

Gevezn in Kafeh, We worked at the inn, 

Gearbet vee far dry. We toiled like slaves. 

Oy Mameh, s’iz gevezn a Mechiyeh! Oh mother, it was wonderful! 


The children continue their song, telling us how they had to 
sleep under bridges: ‘““We nearly choked to death,. . .we ate frozen 
potatoes,. ..our stomachs curled up with the pain,...we traveled 
in freight cars filled with snow...,” and through it all the bitter 
refrain of “But, mother, it was truly wonderful!” 

The tragedy which has befallen a third of my people under 
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Nazism has not only uprooted and destroyed century-old com- 
munities, but has cruelly put to death more than five million Jews. 
These were the creators of a great portion of our living culture. 
They were also the carriers and preservers of our ancient traditions 
through the ages. 

In spite of the fact that the largest Jewish community now is 
to be found in our country, it is nevertheless true that, with the 
passing of time, fewer and fewer people retain in their memories 
the eastern European lore and song. It has been, therefore, my 
fervent desire, not only to introduce the readers of this QUARTERLY 
to some of the secular folksongs current among the Jewish com- 
munity in New York City, but also to stress the urgent need, on 
the part of such enthusiasts and lovers of the lore of the people, 
to collect as quickly as possible the sayings, the tales, the songs of 
the Jews in America in general and in our metropolis in particular. 


= 








CAYUGA MIDWINTER FESTIVAL 


By JOHN WITTHOFT 


HE Canadian band of the Sour Springs Cayuga at Six 
Nations, in Brant County, Ontario, Canada, began their 
annual midwinter ceremonies at the Upper Cayuga Long- 
house on Saturday, February 17, 1945. Dr. Frank G. Speck, Wen- 
dell S. Hadlock, and I arrived at Six Nations on the evening of 
February 18 (Sunday) and were permitted to attend all but the 
first two days’ ceremonies, these having been devoted to the “‘stir- 
ring ashes’’ ritual.? | 
The few observers who have witnessed and described these ex- 
tended rituals seem to have concluded that the procedures lack 
variation from year to year and from locality to locality. A far- 
reaching knowledge of Iroquois ceremonies will emerge only when 
many of them have been studied and the results made available 
for comparison and analysis. Unfortunately, I was not able to spend 
as much time as I wished with the men who were best able to 
explain the various features of each day’s program. The partici- 
pants in the rituals were tired at the end of their exacting duties 
in the Longhouse, especially since their farms required the usual 
daily chores; and the thick blanket of snow which covered Ontario 
during the sessions of the festival made it very difficult to get in 
contact with them in the evenings. This picture of Iroquois cere- 
monial, therefore, is far less complete than I would wish to have it. 
Monday, February 19, was devoted to the curing rites of vari- 


1 This study was made possible by a grant-in-aid, for field work among the 
Canadian Iroquois, from the Department of Anthropology Research Fund of 1945 
of the University of Pennsylvania. I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Speck and 
to Mr. Hadlock for their helpful criticism and for their check on the sequence of 
my account of the ceremonies. 
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ous medicine societies. We entered the Longhouse shortly before 
noon and sat with the Turtle Moiety in the east half-section of the 
house. The Wolf Moiety sat in the west half-section. We settled 
down on the narrow benches with great interest, for despite our 
invitation from certain of the life chiefs and our assurances of 
respect for Iroquois traditional institutions, we expected, at first, 
that we might be asked to leave at any moment. 

A life chief was speaking when we entered, and the next half- 
hour was devoted to speeches in Cayuga. These included the Hand- 
some Lake prayers, petitions to the people asking for their assist- 
ance and participation in the events of the festival, and requests 
and announcements pertaining to the various medicine societies’ 
functions to be performed on this day. During the speeches several 
turtle rattles were placed by an attendant on a bench in the center 
of the floor. I am not able to give any very comprehensive account 
of the speeches, and I am writing more of my own observations 
than of the very excellent native interpretation and information, 
of which I did not sufficiently avail myself for the reasons men- 
tioned previously. 

A moment's pause followed the last speech, and then eight per- 
sons, men and women, began a Thanksgiving Dance around the 
central bench. Two singers, accompanying themselves with turtle- 
shell rattles, sat facing one another on this bench. When the dance 
was concluded, several pairs of Turtle Moiety men danced in turn 
to the Wolf side of the Longhouse and back. One man of each 
pair sang a chant of personal thanksgiving (an adonwa). Various 
members of the Wolf Moiety followed with similar dances and 
chants of thanksgiving for specific blessings and good fortune. 

Immediately after the adonwa, the attendant placed a bench 
on the south side of the Longhouse floor between the Turtle and 
the Wolf sections. He placed a folded blanket on the floor in front 
of the bench, inverting a large wooden bowl over this. Six peach- 
stone buttons for dice and a few beans to serve as counters were 
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placed under the bowl. Six persons sat on the bench and cheered 
while a woman from the Turtle Moiety and a man from the Wolf 
Moiety played for a time at the bowl game. This was a perfect 
miniature performance of the more important bowl game to be 
played on Friday, which is described later. There was a definite 
reason for each incident and minor detail of this game and for all 
the other features of this day’s ritual, for they had been prescribed 
by native doctors as essential to the recovery of certain sick persons 
in the community. 

Speeches by two of the life chiefs followed. Meanwhile the at- 
tendant removed the turtle-shell rattles and, producing a heavy 
wooden paddle about two feet long, gave it to a man near the 
center of the west side. An elderly woman — the patient in whose 
behalf the game had been played — seated herself on one end of 
the central bench at the conclusion of the speeches. A short period 
of silence followed. Then came a loud and irregular knocking at 
the north door of the west section. Two men wearing cornhusk 
masks entered. One of them was naked above the waist and wore 
a breechcloth over his jeans. They danced about the patient stiffly 
and with their legs far apart, sometimes hauling playfully on her 
hands or head and blowing “medicine” from their mouths on her 
face, hair, neck, and shoulders, while a man by her side beat time 
with the wooden paddle. Deliberately playful and grotesque, they 
symbolized the friendly spring spirits and heralded the arrival of 
the helpful spirit beings in the guise of wooden masks. 

The cornhusk masks represented vegetable spirits, who bring 
the blessings of warm weather and the growth of plants. No animal 
forms can be associated with them; consequently, they dance to the 
beat of a squash-shell rattle. But because the only one available 
had been sold recently to an ethnologist, the wooden paddle was 
used. The half-naked dancer signified the warm vernal climate of 
the world beyond, from which the friendly spring spirits had come. 

When the cornhusk masks had left, two singers of the Wooden 
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False Face Society of healers sat on the bench and performed in- 
formally — without masks — accompanying their songs with turtle 
rattles. During their song about a dozen clients of their cult came 
out to dance around them. Once or twice I heard the deep, very 
strange, nasal honking noise, made deep in the throat, representing 
the voices of the mask spirits. After a time these people sat down, 
two of them sitting on the bench. 

Suddenly, after a few moments of dead silence, strange shouts 
and the sound of striking turtle rattles came from outside the door. 
As the door was opened, three male dancers, apparently in the 
greatest haste and uproar, stumbled in. Each wore a different type 
of wooden mask. One dancer pushed back the long hair of the 
mask which had fallen over his eyes, and I could see that his hands 
and forearms were white with wood ashes. His rattle was attached 
to his arm by a long string and bounced along the floor. These men 
danced about the patients on the bench with a great show of aus- 
terity and dignity, contrasting with the actions of the cornhusk 
dancers, yet with a great deal of noise and wild energy, shaking 
their rattles and blowing medicine upon the supplicants’ heads 
and shoulders. Often one or another of them would rub his hands 
down the hair of the persons being treated, so that some of the 
purifying ashes were transferred to the woman’s hair. 

While his two companions continued to dance, the one I had 
especially noticed at his entrance took a handful of hot wood ashes 
and live coals from the Turtle Moiety stove (symbolizing the East 
Fire), standing about ten feet in front of me, and washed his hands 
and wrists with them. On his way back to the central bench he 
dropped the ashes he was carrying to push the hair out of his eyes 
and had to reach into the stove for another handful. He repeated 
the washing of his hands and strode across the floor, trailing ashes 
and burning coals. Stepping behind the woman patient, he wiped 
the remaining film of ashes from his now empty hands over her 
hair, while the other two dancers circled them. This procedure was 
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repeated twice. Then they all danced back to the door, with the 
rattles shaking in their hands or bouncing while being dragged 
across the floor. The attendant opened the door for them to leave 
as he had when they entered, but the hair of the mask again got 
into the doctor’s eyes, and the other two had to guide him out. 
One heard the rattles bouncing down the path, and then the Long- 
house became absolutely silent again. Soon the dancer who had 
washed his hands in the coals and hot ashes came in and sat where 
he had been before, within five feet of me. I am sure that his hands 
and wrists were not burned, and I doubt that they had been in any 
way prepared for the ordeal, for they were almost as thin and un- 
calloused as my own. 

Following a speech of authorization by one of the chiefs, about 
twenty-five men and boys left by both doors, and other people 
followed them. They began to play a game of soccer, one moiety 
against the other, the Turtles finally making the necessary three 
goals. This, like other Iroquois aboriginal games, had ritualistic 
significance and had been prescribed as part of the treatment for 
a woman who stood nearby witnessing the event. 

When everyone had returned to the Longhouse (most of us 
had eaten our lunches by now, it being nearly four o'clock), 
benches were placed at opposite sides of the space separating the 
moieties. Six men sat on the bench at.the men’s side, provided 
with cow-horn rattles and a water drum, and six dancers, ranging 
in age from twelve to the oldest man in the band, took the floor. 
They danced the Wasdse, or Sioux dance, accompanied by the 
voices and instruments of the men on the bench. The Wasase is 
not a round dance like most Iroquois dances but is an individual 
movement with steps resembling the dance movements of the 
Indians of the Plains area. After the dance had proceeded for a 
few minutes, sometimes only a fraction of a minute, one of the 
life chiefs would slam the end of his cane down on the floor, a 
signal to stop everything at that instant. He stood up and spoke 
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for a time, rather humorously as I learned, and gave a token pres- 
ent or money to certain beneficiaries among the dancers or singers. 
The dance started again, and another chief stopped it in the same 
peremptory manner with a rap of his cane. This happened about 
twenty times. (The ornately carved canes are really staffs of au- 
thority carried on formal occasions by these chiefs. They are of 
ancient usage and traditional design, judging from specimens col- 
lected by Lewis H. Morgan about 1850. This is the only time I 
saw them used in this fashion.) 

The Otter Society carried on a ritual at the same time that the 
Wasase was being danced. This society is composed of women and 
has as its domain the treatment of illnesses caused by the spirits 
of underwater animals. Some women placed several pails of water 
on the bench opposite that used for the Wasdse; four of these 
women stood on the floor facing the bench, and about fifteen stood 
on the other side of the bench. Each of the four women held a 
bundle of dried cornhusks tied together, which she dipped in the 
water and then with the loose end tapped the bowed heads of each 
of the women facing her, getting a little water on the hair of each. 

A fine old man with a wonderful gift of humor was one of the 
Wasase dancers, and every little while one of the women would 
soak her bundle of cornhusks and strike him on the head with it 
when he least expected it. Each time he jumped, shuddered, shook 
his shoulders and then his wet head, which amused everyone great- 
ly. He was the only man anointed by the society. The pails were 
not moved, and no one attempted to sprinkle the water over the 
head of any one of the women who did the sprinkling. This ritual 
did not include a dance. 

After the Otter Society had returned and the Wasdase was fin- 
ished, two singers with turtle rattles sat facing one another on a 
bench in the middle of the floor, and the Friendship Dance began. 
This has a slow rhythm and was danced by about sixty people, the 
women following the line of men in a circle around the singers. All 
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the group dances except the Wasdse are performed by a line of 
people forming a circle and moving counterclockwise, and the 
steps are all fundamentally a short alternating shuffle as in the two- 
step. Since this dance is open to all the people, while the society 
dances are open only to members, we also participated. 

When we were all seated again, a number of men left and began 
a game of snow snake outside, this being a portion of a treatment 
prescribed for another sick person. The snakes were thrown on the 
hard crust of the snow rather than in a groove, a feature which is 
supposedly a relatively recent innovation. 

Again inside, the Bear Society, which has control over diseases 
caused by “spirit bears,” began a dance. This was another round 
dance which apparently involved only members and persons being 
treated, and revolved about two singers with turtle rattles seated 
on the bench in the middle of the floor. 

Then two other singers took their places on the bench and 
began to sing the Buffalo Dance (incorrectly called by some the Elk 
Dance or the Sheep Dance). This is a circular dance that is not a 
society dance restricted to members. The rhythm of the music and 
the gait and tramping of the singers are very reminiscent of a 
lumbering herd of bison or other similar large, hoofed animals. 

The last feature of the day was a medicine dance very like the 
one that preceded the entrance of the masks, but known as an 
informal medicine dance. About fifteen people who needed the 
benefits of these healing ceremonies participated, dancing to the 
voices of two singers with turtle rattles. Occasionally one could 
hear someone in the dance voicing the sound that is the traditional 
voice of the gods. This sound, heard during the informal dance of 
the Wooden False Face Society, is a deep, very strange, prolonged 
nasal grunt with certain changes of pitch made deep in the throat. 
It is uttered only on these occasions. At the finish of this dance, 
two short speeches ended the day's activities in the Longhouse, 
and we all went home to supper. 
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Tuesday, February 20, was devoted to the rites pertaining to 
the “three sisters’— corn, beans, and squash. The speechmaking 
started at about 11 a.m. After about an hour, the last chief sat 
down. The Turtle women and the Wolf men had changed places 
today, and the men now sat at the east end of the Longhouse, the 
women at the west end. A bench was placed between the men and 
women at each side of the Longhouse, and cow-horn rattles and 
sticks about a foot long provided with pendent bunches of owl 
feathers were given to various men. Seven boys and one elderly 
man sat on the bench. Each man stood up, made a speech, and 
presented his rattle and feather stick to a boy seated on the bench. 
As each boy was given his rattle and feather stick, he rose, gave a 
whoop, and sat down again. Several men with rattles and a water 
drum sat on a bench on the Turtle side facing the dancers. When 
they began to sing, the line of dancers, squatting in imitation of 
the eagle and shaking the rattle in front of them and the feather 
stick behind them, danced out, with a shuffling hop reminiscent of 
a large bird, to the middle of the floor and then back to the bench. 
This was repeated about seven times. The Eagle Dance is the 
equivalent of the widespread Calumet Dance, well known among 
the Plains Indians. 

The next performance was the Fish Dance. A singer with a 
cow-horn rattle led the dancers in a counterclockwise direction 
around the floor. 

A speech followed the Fish Dance, and two singers with turtle 
rattles seated themselves on a central bench facing one another. 
They sang the Green Corn Dance songs, and a circle of dancers 
began to form, three or four leaders first, then a number of men, 
then some of the older women, until gradually many of the as- 
sembly had taken their places among the men or the women. As 
in most of these dances, each song begins without a dance rhythm, 
gradually the rhythm takes shape, and soon the whole Longhouse 
is shaking to the tramp of the dancers. When the song is finished, 
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one walks in step for a moment; then the next song is started and 
its rhythm forms, and one after another the dancers take up the 
step, which passes down the line like a gust of wind through a field 
of hay. Fifty stanzas of the song may be sung; the dancers call for 
more, but finally the singers are too tired and the sides of the 
rattles are struck awkwardly on the bench; the rattles are ‘‘broken,’’ 
signifying the dance is over. 

The participant is absorbed in the perfectly timed synchroni- 
zation of the rattle striking and the voices, caught up in the rhythm 
of a hundred dancers. Some men improvise difficult steps; some, 
like myself, follow the simple step through changes of slow and 
fast time; the women step delicately or progress sidewise with their 
feet together and shift from toes to heels, being with the Iroquois 
mind and spirit in the only place and experience that are yet ex- 
clusively theirs. The participant is in a very different mood and 
position from the mere spectator. 

A pail of crushed strawberries had been placed near the singers’ 
bench, and often a dancer stopped to drink from the tin ladle. 
After the dance was over, several speeches had been made, and a 
Longhouse blessing had been said, an attendant walked about the 
Longhouse, offering the sacramental juice to each person present. 

Now two attendants brought in a ten-gallon kettle of corn soup 
on a carrying pole, and others distributed bread, cake, biscuits, and 
corn soup. When all had eaten their fill, a final speech was made 
and the people left. Though it was about half-past three in the 
afternoon, the Longhouse still had to be cleaned for the next day’s 
ceremonies. The cleansing on this day is sacerdotal, not merely 
utilitarian. Through an attendant, I found the chief who was in 
charge and asked if we could be of any help. He looked a little 
surprised but said it would do no harm. 

Eight of us heated water, swept and cleaned the building, 
talked, and mopped, with quite a bit of joking and fun between 
members of the two moieties. As we were leaving, two men drove 
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up with a quarter of beef in a cutter. The men left in the Long- 
house stayed there all night, tending the fires and cooking the 
meat, entertaining themselves by singing, storytelling, and danc- 
ing the informal or social dances which have no religious signifi- 
cance. Unfortunately, we did not get back that night. 

Wednesday's festivities were centered in the other great gifts 
to mankind—meat and game. Just before noon everyone assembled 
at the Longhouse and the speaking began. After an hour a bench 
was placed in the middle of the floor, and two singers took their 
places. The main event of this day was the Great Feather Dance. 
About one hundred and fifty persons, dressed in old Iroquois cos- 
tume, participated in this huge round dance, which lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour. The dancers finally encircled the two 
stoves and almost all the floor space. During the dance the accom- 
paniment of the turtle rattles struck by the singers could be heard, 
and some dancers stopped, as on previous occasions, to refresh 
themselves with the strawberry juice from the pail near the singers’ 
bench. 

After the dance the attendants brought in a kettle of corn soup 
and large baskets filled with chunks of cold, cooked meat. These 
were set by the west stove while the chiefs spoke for almost an 
hour. Then the meat was distributed by hand, and after that bread, 
cake, and biscuits; the corn soup was ladled out and the strawberry 
juice passed around. After we had eaten this very large meal, one 
of the chiefs gave a short speech, and the audience and dancers 
filed out. 

Thursday's program did not begin until almost noon. After 
the people had gathered, a chief of the Wolf Moiety spoke for 
about thirty minutes. Then three chiefs came out from each moiety 
and formed a semicircle around the front of the Turtle stove. One 
from each moiety carried a paper bag containing about half a 
pound of Indian tobacco. One of the Wolf chiefs gave a long 
speech of invocation; then followed a moment's silence while he 
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opened his bag of tobacco. He sprinkled a generous pinch of the 
crushed tobacco on the bed of coals that had been prepared at the 
front of the stove and began to chant, occasionally placing more 
tobacco on the fire. 

When the last of the tobacco had been burned and the Wolf 
Moiety had finished the chant, one of the Turtle Moiety members 
standing near the stove began to speak. After several other men 
had spoken briefly, the man nearest the center began to chant, 
placing some of his tobacco on the coals and continuing as before 
at the same stove. 

A short interval followed the tobacco sacrifice while several of 
the chiefs held a whispered consultation. Another man went to a 
corner of the building and came back with a small turtle rattle. 
A third man stood up and delivered a short speech, and then sang 
his adonwa to the accompaniment of the rattle while he tramped 
slowly to the other end of the Longhouse and back in the tra- 
ditional manner. Then another man crossed the Longhouse and 
received a baby from one of the women. He came back to his place 
and gave a short speech, standing with the child in his arms. Then 
he sang his adonwa after the same fashion, carrying the baby with 
him and finally returning it to its mother. 

During this ritual all the children of the communicants of the 
Longhouse born during the preceding months were given names 
chosen from a traditional series. The babies who were present 
were carried by the men who gave the names. Two grown men 
and a boy, persons not previously connected with the Longhouse, 
received names after the same fashion, walking alongside the sing- 
er. About twenty persons were given names on this occasion. The 
adonwa are simple songs of great beauty and are extremely varied. 
Each one is the man’s personal property and is not used by another 
without the sanction of the owner. 

After the adonwa followed long and apparently very solemn 
speeches by three of the life chiefs. Then the bench was placed in 
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the middle of the floor with the pail of strawberry juice next to it. 
Two men with turtle rattles seated themselves on the bench, and 
the Great Feather Dance took place again. This is primarily a 
dance of thanksgiving for all the fortunate gifts of the Creator and 
is a rather boisterous dance because the Creator likes to see his 
children happy. As on Wednesday, it lasted almost an hour. At the 
conclusion of the dance the two singers were soaked with perspi- 
ration and almost exhausted. A new one-inch board had beer 
nailed over the top of the bench at the beginning of the week; 
this was now cut through in several places by the striking of the 
edges of the turtle-shell rattles. 

At the close of the dance all went quietly back to their places. 
There were now more than three hundred persons present, but 
they stood or sat quietly while a chief of the Wolf Moiety made a 
long speech, probably from the Handsome Lake teachings. Tears 
were running down the cheeks of one man. When the speech was 
finished, the attendants began the distribution of large quantities 
of meat, bread, cake, biscuits, corn soup, and mush, for this was 
indeed a day of feasting. As we ate, several of the chiefs again spoke, 
and then the people began to set out for home. It was now half- 
past four, and by five o’clock we had all left, except for the mem- 
bers of one medicine society, who were going several miles to treat 
some sick person. Our horses strained through the heavy snow 
dragging the “pungs” filled with the children and old people, 
while the rest of us trudged along with a feeling that the climax 
of the festival had passed and that the excitement and hard work 
of the past week had given way to a quiet and contemplative 
conclusion. 

By the morning of Friday, February 23, the weather had 
warmed enough so that the crust on the deep snow had softened 
and it was almost impossible to travel any considerable distance 
except in the main roads. This, the last day of the ceremonies, was 
devoted to the bowl game. (A very short bowl game had been 
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played on Tuesday.) A number of attendants were traveling from 
house to house collecting the various articles to be wagered, or 
“sacrificed,” on the bowl-game ceremony. They arrived just be- 
fore noon with bags full of clothing, ornaments, and such articles, 
and soon afterwards a crowd of about one hundred and fifty people 
collected. The Wolf men and Turtle women had again changed 
places in the building, so that they were now seated where they 
had been at the beginning of the week. The benches had been 
placed at the sides, and the bags of articles to be staked on the 
bowl game were piled on them. 

Everyone sat patiently until about half-past twelve, and then 
a chief on the Wolf side delivered a speech that contained a large 
amount of memorized material. A number of the chiefs frequently 
voiced the “Hyoo!” of approval during the recitation; this was 
done much more frequently than on previous days. A short speech 
by Deskaheh, a chief of the Turtle Moiety, followed. 

When the second speech was finished, the attendants moved 
the benches to the middle of the floor at the men’s side and piled 
the articles they had collected on them — one bench for the Turtle 
articles and one for the Wolf offerings. Meanwhile, other attendants 
were collecting more articles from persons who had not previously 
contributed. I hazarded a new wool shirt in the same spirit of 
ritualistic sacrifice that was apparent among the Indians. After all 
contributions had been gathered, the attendants began to pair off 
the articles, tying an article from the Wolf Moiety to an article 
of similar value that had been offered by a member of the Turtle 
Moiety. The paired articles were placed in bags and stacked in a 
vacant space on the back benches. I saw my shirt being tied to a 
little girl’s black-silk dress and was later rather glad when she 
won it. 

Actually, the idea of gambling is almost absent in the Long- 
house bowl-game ceremony, but this feature has been misrepresent- 
ed by the opponents of Iroquois religious concepts and by persons 
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who have drawn hasty conclusions from a “‘peep-in” view of the 
rituals. One Christian Cayuga told me that they “gambled on the 
bowl game” in the Longhouse only on Sunday! However, the idea 
of sacrifice is the most conspicuous element in this feature of the 
ceremony. One must risk something that is good and that one really 
cares for, and although the spiritual benefits come to both sides, 
the losers are apt to be more favored. There is little concern over 
the material things at stake, but much enthusiasm develops over 
the game itself and its outcome, because it indicates the fortunes 
of the coming year and determines which moiety is to undertake 
most of the duties of the next Midwinter Ceremony, and because 
the excitement and pleasure manifested in this festive game please 
the Creator. At least that is the Indian interpretation that I re- 
ceived. 

When the “sacrificed” articles had all been set aside, a folded 
blanket was placed between the two benches and a Turtle chief 
placed the inverted wooden bowl on the blanket and put the six 
peach pits, which are blackened on one side, beneath it. Another 
bench was set across the outside ends of the other two. About 
twenty of the older men and women took places on these benches, 
while the rest began to gather back of them. 

Two of the older chiefs, one from each moiety, knelt on each 
side of the bowl, squatting on their heels. Fifty beans, used as 
counters, were placed on the blanket and counted. One of the 
kneeling men raised the bowl and let it drop, striking the folded 
blanket and causing the peach pits to roll about. If five of the six 
pits stopped with the same side (either plain or burnt black) upper- 
most, a man of the same moiety who sat on the outer bench took 
a bean from the blanket and gave it to a matron of the moiety 
who sat next to him. If all six pits had the same side uppermost, 
the man on the bench took five beans and gave them to the 
matron. These were the only persons on the outer bench; the two 
moieties were on opposite sides of the game, with the chiefs seated 
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on the benches and the rest of the people either standing in back 
of them or seated at a distance. 

If one player did not win his throw, the bowl passed to his 
opponent. If a throw was won, the same player had the next throw. 
When six of the same side showed, or when five of the same side 
came up twice in succession, the losing player retired and someone 
else took his place. Everyone played, old and young, men and 
women. 

As each throw was made, the members of that moiety would 
shout in chorus, ““Hooo! Haaa!” and the player might wave his 
hand horizontally over the bowl, while those opposed would shout 
“‘Djaa!” and jab toward the peach pits with forked index and mid- 
dle fingers. The excitement was intense, but the shouting was in 
rhythmic unison, and there was no coarseness nor noisy disorder 
in any of the proceedings. The players kept changing, and soon all 
the beans were gone from the blanket. Then losses had to be paid 
by the matron who held the beans. 

As the game fluctuated, the shouting of ‘““Hooo! Haaa!’’ became 
louder and people crowded about the benches. Everyone was very 
excited and tense, especially when one side or the other would have 
only a few beans left. The last bean, however, finally passed to the 
Wolf moiety. The game had lasted an hour and fifteen minutes, 
an exceptionally short time. It is obligatory that the game be con- 
cluded in the daytime when one moiety wins all of the beans. Then 
all went back to their seats, the benches were replaced, the bowl 
and pits given into the custody of one of the Turtle Moiety chiefs, 
and the excitement was over. The bowl game is the last feature in 
the Midwinter Ceremonies because, in the story of the Four Broth- 
ers, it was the last gift to mankind from the Boy who had no Father. 

One of the benches was placed in the middle of the floor, two 
singers with rattles took their places, and the Great Feather Dance 
began again. The time was very fast and the effect was that of a 
rather festive finish to the game. This was a long dance, and it was 
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followed by the distribution of the winnings to the various persons 
of the Wolf Moiety by several attendants. 

This dance was followed by several speeches from the chiefs of 
both moieties, giving thanks to the people for their co-operation 
in attending and contributing to the ceremonies. Then the usual 
quantities of meat, bread, biscuit, cake, and corn soup were dis- 
tributed, this time without the strawberry juice. While we were 
eating, Deskaheh, a Turtle chief, spoke for a time and made some 
announcements. Some person did not understand the date when 
he said the Forest Dance was to be held, so the last words in the 
Longhouse ritual were the only ones spoken in English, “Next 
week Sunday.” 

As we slowly made preparations to leave, a general sense of 
peace and content was noted, a sort of lassitude and quiet in the 
interval between a period of intense emotional experience and the 
return to the everyday tasks awaiting attention in the new Iroquois 
year. = 








HUDSON RIVER LEGENDS 
OF CAPTAIN KIDD 


By WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 


APTAIN KIDD almost certainly never returned to New 

York in 1699 after his famous piratical adventures. It is 

a known fact that his great captured ship, the Quedah 

Merchant, laden with East Indian goods and specie, got no farther 

than a lonely cove somewhere along the shore of fabulous Hispa- 

niola. Yet the largest group of Kidd treasure legends concerns 

Kidd’s supposed deposits of wealth at various spots along the Hud- 

son, on the island of Manhattan, and in the vicinity of New York 
harbor. 

For fifty years after the dramatic trial and death of Captain 
Kidd, property owners near New York and Philadelphia suffered 
midnight visitations of money diggers, many of whom had sought 
the aid of conjurors and fortunetellers. An aged man told John F. 
Watson, the early nineteenth century antiquarian and annalist, 
that he had known some of these conjurors himself. “Blackbeard’s 
and Kidd’s money was a talk understood by all. He knew much of 
digging for it, with spells and incantation, at Corlear’s Hook, leav- 
ing pits of upturned ground.”" As early as 1729 Benjamin Franklin 
had tried to warn “poor deluded money-diggers.”? In 1762 the 
New York Mercury carried a paragraph offering a reward of £ 5 
for information about the person who came by night to Nicholas 
Bayard’s farm near the city and dug great holes in the land, to the 
~~ 4 John F. Watson, Annals of New York (Philadelphia, 1846), p. 293. 


* Benjamin Franklin, Busy Body Papers No. VIII, Works (ed. by Jared Sparks, 
Boston, 1836), II, 38-45. 
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damage of Bayard’s people and cattle. If they were money diggers, 
it said, Nicholas Bayard would allow them the indulgence of a 
search if they would come to him personally and dig by daylight 
and fill up the holes again. Bayard generously offered further to 
give them two spades and one pickaxe left behind in their supposed 
fright.® 

Corlear’s Hook on Manhattan and Caldwell’s Landing just up 
the river near Dunderbergh Mountain were the favorite digging 
places. The shores of Hell Gate were close rivals. Kidd treasure 
tales concerning these flourished for 145 years. A cluster of them 
were so widely accepted that many salvage companies, for example, 
were actually formed for the purpose of raising Kidd’s vessel sup- 
posedly scuttled, or burnt, and sunk near Caldwell’s Landing. The 
whole body of tales contribute an important thread in early Ameri- 
can fiction and drama. Certain legends of the eastern end of Long 
Island, including Gardiner’s Island, and New England I have dealt 
with elsewhere.‘ It was the Manhattan and Hudson River legends, 
fostered largely by old Dutch settlers, it would seem, that Washing- 
ton Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, Samuel B. F. Judah, and J. 
S. Jones drew upon generously for their fictions. Their importance, 
therefore, is both literary and historical. 

It is, of course, always pertinent to ask why these tales attached 
themselves to Kidd’s name. The usual, easy answer is revealed by 
the half-pay officer in Washington Irving's “Money Diggers” (1824). 

“Fiddlesticks with your Dutchmen!” he cried in answer to a 
tavern remark that because Dutchmen unearthed hidden treasures, 
Dutchmen must have buried them. “The Dutch had nothing to 
do with them. They were all buried by Kidd the pirate and his 
crew.” He then proceeded to father the bloody exploits of Morgan 
and Blackbeard and all the buccaneers upon Captain Kidd. 
~ ® This account is paraphrased by Watson, op. cit., p. 273. 


“See W. H. Bonner, “The Reputation of Captain Kidd” in The New England 
Quarterly, XVII (1944), 179-208. 
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This is the simple and time-honored practice of transfer of 
characteristics, a recognized part in the growth of many a folk 
legend. I have recounted elsewhere® the mystery and excitement 
caused by Captain Kidd’s return, in the well-laden sloop Antonio, 
to American waters, and the good and sufficient reasons for believ- 
ing that Kidd did hide away various portions of the goods he 
brought back. Though the Quedah Merchant lay heeled over on 
a West Indian beach, Kidd did touch at Delaware Bay, Gardiner’s 
Island, and Rhode Island in the Antonio before being apprehend- 
ed and put in Boston jail. He did leave goods with the Gardiner 
family, and he did distribute more goods among various New Eng- 
land friends. He did boast of his wealth. When the Governor of 
New England “bad the Goaler to try if he could prevaile with 
Captain Kidd to discover where his treasure was hid,” he recorded 
in his official correspondence® that Kidd “said nobody could find 
it but himself and would not tell any further.” The logical lo- 
cations, however, would be Hispaniola, Gardiner’s Island, or spots 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island, or Massachusetts. Simple folk dug 
for it in these places, to be sure. Where hasn’t Kidd’s treasure been 
dug for? But they searched most actively around New York. 

Transfer to Kidd’s name of general diabolic pirate attributes 
there was,’ but a general statement, as usual, is no explanation. 
In this instance there are happily specific associations, and they 
are quite traceable. In the first place, the Hudson was well known 
as a pirate hideout. I do not refer to the famous illegal trade of the 
New York merchants with the Madagascar pirates. The river itself 
was a danger spot. Albany records for 1696 show that “pirates in 
great numbers” infested the mouth. These were “‘sallees” rather 
than “rovers.” They lurked in creeks and behind islands until they 
made their sudden dash upon traffic and then made an equally 

° Ibid. 

* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York (Albany, 1853-1887), 


IV, 602. 
*See my study of the Kidd Ballad, American Literature, XV (1944), 362-380. 
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sudden disappearance toward the shore and ultimately toward the 
mountains.’ Deep-water pirates, furthermore, at times ran their 
ships up the river, as might be expected, grounding, scuttling, or 
burning them and sending their men off to the woods with what 
they could carry. 

Official correspondence and certain depositions at the time of 
Kidd’s arrest make it clear that many pirates and privateers who 
thus took to the woods at various points from Cape Fear to Narra- 
gansett Bay were rather indiscriminately called “Kidd’s men.” This 
was specifically true of two picturesque characters, one a friend and 
both associates of Kidd, who actually ran their ships ashore near 
New York. These were Captain Thomas Bradish, ex-privateer from 
Rhode Island, and Captain Giles Shelly, ‘trader’ from New York. 
Bradish, whose vessel bore the same name as Kidd's, the Adventure, 
and who was sent to England along with Kidd to be hanged, lay 
in Boston jail with Kidd and electrified the New World by a spec- 
tacular but temporary escape that focused attention upon the 
thirty-odd pirates languishing there. Shelly’s affairs were tangled 
with those of Kidd throughout Kidd’s Madagascar days and until 
their nearly simultaneous arrival home. Mutineers from Kidd went 
over to Shelly and came back with Shelly. Therefore when Shelly 
dispersed some of them with their chests in Pennsylvania and Jer- 
sey and others near New York, they were “Kidd’s men.” Thus were 
the affairs of these three colorful figures inextricably intertwined, 
Kidd’s name overshadowing the others and magnetically acquiring 
fragments of their fame. 

Thus it was very early assumed that Kidd was chased into the 
port of New York and up the Hudson, that he might have gone as 
far even as Coeymans and Albany and buried money, that he scut- 
tled his great ship Quedah Merchant at Caldwell’s Landing, and 
that in sheer diabolic frenzy he killed a settler’s child. Well into 


* Maud W. Goodwin, Dutch and English on the Hudson (Chronicles of America, 
Vol. VII; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1919), p. 170. 
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the nineteenth century this tale flourished. Kept alive by old 
settlers back in the highlands, it dallied at times with the conven- 
tional Spanish galleons, but mostly it reaffirmed the identity of the 
sunken vessel with Kidd’s ship. 

Some time in the early 1800's, when the ballad of Captain Kidd 
was enjoying a revival, the Hudson River legends also revived. An 
actual hulk was discovered beneath water in the mud near Dunder- 
bergh Mountain. Old wives’ tales seemed verified. In 1814 a de- 
scendant of the Advocate of the Admiralty at Kidd’s trial (Dr. 
Newton) came over from England, convinced himself of the truth 
of the tale, hatched a salvage scheme, but died in Boston en route 
home.® In 1829 Abraham G. Thompson, a descendant of the Gar- 
diners, attempted to forestall anyone else in the search by buying, 
with some others, a tract of one hundred acres along the shore 
and acquiring from the State of New York the water rights for 
250 feet out, comfortably beyond the hulk. Thus protected, this 
Thompson syndicate carried on its “experiments,” pricking with 
long, iron-shod poles and boring with augers. The augers stopped 
on ‘something hard.” The death of one member of the operating 
group apparently halted things at this tantalizing point. In 1844 
diving was undertaken by means of an ingenious “diving dress” 
invented not long before by one Sargent of New York. A new 
group acquired the property and the rights and brought up from 
the muddy water a piece of timber, a fragment of some piece of 
ordnance, and an old-fashioned howitzer. 

Nine separate companies are said to have been formed in the 
nineteenth century to dig for Kidd’s treasure. Fever was high in 
the forties. The Hudson River operators were convinced that 
Kidd’s big ship, what was left of it, lay just beneath them in the 
silt. There was no resort to eighteenth-century hocus-pocus. This 
was to be scientifically done by “improved and _ philosophical 


*An Account of Some of the Traditions and Experiments Respecting Captain 
Kidd’s Piratical Vessel (New York, 1844), p. 8. 
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methods.” They announced that they might sink shafts and con- 
struct a cofferdam. 

Notices and comments appeared in the newspapers, which news 
must have been one of the last things crowded into John F. Wat- 
son’s curious Annals.!° In the New York Journal of Commerce 
(June 11, 1844) and the New York American (June 13, 1844) ap- 
peared identical paragraphs asserting, “Tradition says the cele- 
brated Captain Kidd, the Flying Dutchman of the Western World,” 
being pursued, ran his frigate of forty-four guns up the Hudson, 
and “when off Caldwell, the frigate struck a rock and sunk.” After 
a reference to contemporary activity “renewed with vigor and not 
in vain,” the report ends, “The silver they have not touched as 
yet, though they came very near to it.”” Watson corroborates these 
details, adding only that some scrapings of silver were got up. To 
add fuel to the fire of popular interest, came a report from out on 
Martha’s Vineyard where “‘a pot of eighteen hundred dollars was 
ploughed up,” said of course to be some of Kidd’s money."* There 
was public interest, furthermore, in a real person called “Babe the 
Pirate,” who, the New York American tells us, lay in prison in 
New York in 1844 and 1845, and who, rumor said, tried to take his 
own life. The air was rather full of pirate speculation. 

Jeremiah Hughes, a Baltimore editor, speaking for the incredu- 
lous in this affair, wrote sarcastically in Niles’ National Register, 
on July 25, 1845, repeating the New York Journal of Commerce. 

The good people are still at work around Captain Kidd's vessel. 
They have enclosed her in a thick wall or dam supposed to be water 
tight. They have a steam pump in operation throwing out the water, 
with which they make considerable impression. .. . The first half hour 
they lowered it four inches. At any rate they will soon be rioting in 


great masses of gold which have quietly reposed in her hold for more 
than a century, far beyond the covetous grasp of man. A shaft has been 
See Watson, op. cit., pp. 314-315. 


4 John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1844-1879), II, 213, and 
repeated in Annals of New York, p. 314. 
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sunk on the side of the mountain about opposite the ship, from which 
specimens of gold are said to have been obtained....This may be 
owing to the approximation of such an immense quantity in the hold 
of that ship. 

A whole literature on Kidd sprang up. A pamphlet brimming 
with legends appeared in 1844, summarizing and validating them. 
A woman medium ‘way off in Lynn, Massachusetts, had a marvel- 
ous “mesmeric revelation.” And a writer in Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine (reprinted in Littell’s Living Age) pooh-poohed these 
delusions and false associations. 

By far the most interesting to the student of Kidd lore is the 
anonymous, green, paper-covered pamphlet entitled, An Account 
of Some of the Traditions and Experiments respecting Captain 
Kidd’s Piratical Vessel. Though unsigned, the pamphlet appears, 
from the notice printed inside the back cover, to be a kind of 
apologia of the syndicate that had bought the rights of Abraham 
G Thompson (rights extending to May 1, 1846), and that had 
organized a stock company offering one thousand shares to the 
public in the salvage venture. This notice is signed “Sargent and 
Co.” With regard to the value of the cargo supposed to be in the 
ship, the authors of the notice would “express no opinion” but 
nevertheless aimed at dissipating skepticism by concluding: “Vari- 
ous speculations have been made, varying from one to ten million. 
There is range enough at all events to suit the most speculative 
fancy. We expect to be able to commence operations before the 
first of July. Any communication on the subject may be addressed 
to William S. Pierson, Esq., No. 62 Wall Street.” 

The contents of this rare little book are illuminating both for 
the legends retold and for the attitudes revealed toward Kidd lore. 
Early American history, it declares, “abounds in events of extra- 
ordinary character . . . full of the most startling incidents, even till 
after the war of the Revolution.” It is impossible to tell truth from 
fiction now, especially in the case of Captain Kidd, where super- 
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stition and belief in the supernatural are obstacles. So many and 
such incredible stories have been told of Kidd that some have re- 
cently denied he ever existed. It has been said that “his vessel was 
often seen streaking it away along the Sound everything set, while 
all other craft were double reefed or settled away ... Whenever 
he was closely pursued by the English men-of-war that were sent 
out for his capture, he would be rescued by the interposition of 
some violent storm, or that the evil spirits themselves would come 
to his aid by some surprising manifestation.” Ridicule of money 
diggers has led others to deny that any treasure was buried at all. 
We believe that little was, besides that on Gardiner’s Island. We 
believe the vessel in which he last sailed was laden with treasure 
of immense value, that it still is in that vessel, and that the location 
of it is known. We have found her ‘“‘where she was sunk by Kidd 
himself,” and where “she is in such a position as to be successfully 
operated upon by the present improved and philosophical methods 
of submarine operations.” 

Probably the most interesting part of this is Kidd’s meta- 
morphosis into the Flying Dutchman of the New World. This 
intermixture of European lore was firmly fixed in Kidd tradition 
long before. It appeared frequently in prose fiction from 1824 to 
1849 and in J. S. Jones’s popular and lurid melodrama Captain 
Kyd, or The Wizard of the Sea, which delighted Boston and New 
York audiences from 1830 to 1856. In Irving’s Tales of a Traveller 
(1824) and in Samuel B. F. Judah’s discursive, pseudohistorical 
novel, The Buccaneers (1827), a rich display of Manhattan legends 
of Kidd is thrust before the reader. In addition to the Flying 
Dutchman attribute, these wild beliefs make nothing of simple 
diabolism and horror, witches and witchcraft, and spirit-guarded 
treasure trove. 

But to return to the pamphlet of 1844, the rest of it set forth 
reasons why the authors believed “‘such a terror of the seas’ existed, 
and why “immense booty” might be recovered. First a brief biog- 
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raphy full of errors and citing no proof, ‘‘as being unnecessary,” 
tangled Kidd up with Captain Avery and the long-famous story of 
the Grand Mogul’s daughter. According to this mixed-up legend, 
Kidd was protector of the princess in question but turned pirate, 
murdered the beautiful girl, and stole her vast treasure. After many 
later piracies he was driven up the Hudson as previously outlined 
here. This was not accomplished, however, without reference to 
two of Kidd’s men who settled on the lower end of Long Island 
where the name of the family and the property purchased “will be 
pointed out but which for obvious reasons, we forbear to particu- 
larize.”” Thus the familiar beautiful-female-captive element en- 
tered the legend, and the Long Island fortune-founding story was 
prelude to the flourishing present-day Astor hoax. 

Next in the pamphlet came the Gardiner’s Island tale,!? em- 
phasizing, however, Mrs. Gardiner, her childish delight in holding 
an apronful of Kidd's jewels, and her persuasive power over ‘‘Lord 
Gardiner” not to tell about the diamond they found on the floor. 
This full-apron story appears elsewhere along the Sound (Rye) and 
adds a hemp-and-homespun flavor dear to common folk. 

Using the Kidd ballad as authority for Kidd’s supposed capture 
of Spanish galleons, the deluded authors next indulged in dreamy 
speculation regarding the “scarcely conceivable” amount of booty 
from that source alone. 

Following all this came seven local legends, repeated in cor- 
roboration of treasure dreams. They are summarized as follows: 


(1) GLOVER’S STORY 


A gentleman of New York, over sixty, “on whom we place the 
utmost reliance, informs us” that on a trip to Vermont when he 
was young he was shown “a very pleasant house’’ said to have been 
built by one Glover, an officer on board Kidd’s vessel. Glover was 


“For further details of this, see Bonner, “The Reputation of Captain Kidd,” 
New England Quarterly, XVII (1944), 203-206. 
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said to have declared that Kidd was chased up the Hudson, burnt 
his ship near the entrance to the Highlands, and fled overland to 
Boston, en route to which Glover had left the others. 


(2) COWLES’S PIECE OF PAPER 


“From a source on which we rely’”’ comes the story of a piece 
of paper in old-fashioned writing reported to have been long in the 
Cowles family, Quakers. A Quaker ancestor of Cowles gave relief 
to one of Kidd’s men who lay sick in Boston jail. In return he 
received a paper describing a vaguely located place on Long Island 
where money was buried, and stating furthermore that Kidd's 
ship was sunk with her treasure in the Hudson River at the foot 
of the Highlands. Unfortunately neither the paper nor the family 
can be traced. 


(3) THE VAN TASSEL STORY 


“From a source in which we place confidence ...a person to 
whom an old lady related it” comes a yarn about the Van Tassel 
boy who was given a chest by an old sailor living with the family. 
The Van Tassels lived along the Hudson near Caldwell’s Landing. 
At the old sailor’s death, the chest was opened. Beneath the false 
bottom was found much gold coin. Young Van Tassel moved into 
the northern part of the State, bought land with his money, and 
became a great man of property and an officer of the county. The 
old sailor had told the Van Tassels that Kidd had been chased up 
the Hudson and had sunk his ship by burning it near Dunderbergh 
Mountain. Some money had been carried ashore in buckets and 
buried. The old sailor, further, could never forget the horrid sight 
of Kidd running a small child through with a sword rather than 
leave it in a box to starve where it had been abandoned by a 
fleeing woman. 
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(4) THE FARRINGTON STORY 


An old lady named Farritigton, whose father lived to be very 
old, said her father, when a little boy, had stood near Colonel Van 
Cortlandt’s house and had seen a large vessel burning across the 
river a little above “where this vessel is found.’’ The vessel ex- 
ploded before it sank. 


(5) THE STORY OF POLYPUS ISLAND 


An old man reports that years ago one of Kidd’s men came into 
the neighborhood. People were afraid of him. He told the old 
man’s grandfather that Kidd and his men went up the Hudson 
after the ship sank and buried money on Polypus Island, where 
the old sailor would go, if grandfather would go with him, and 
dig up the money and share it. Grandfather was afraid to go. So 
the old sailor went off alone, came back in a few days, paid ninety 
dollars in coin for some things in a Peekskill store, and rowed off 
down the river, never to be heard of again. 


(6) THE MICHIGAN INDIAN 


An old Indian from Michigan came to this spot with a young 
one and pointed out the spot where Indians had formerly seen a 
vessel burn, explode, and sink. Men came ashore and went into 
the woods. Some “staid among the Indians for some time,” and 
they heard from these men that the vessel was loaded with gold. 


(7) DR. NEWTON 


The last legend is one already referred to — the visit of a sup- 
posed descendant of the Advocate of the Admiralty at Kidd’s trial. 
It may even be no legend at all, but fact. 

Thus the Account of Some of the Traditions and Experiments 
Respecting Captain Kidd’s Piratical Vessel preserved much of the 
old talk of the Hudson Valley. Two years later, a companion piece, 
The Wonderful Mesmeric Revelation of Mrs. Charles Chester, of 
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Lynn, showed to what extent these tales worked upon the imagi- 
nation, even in the improved and philosophical year 1846. 

Mrs. Chester, supposedly knowing nothing of the sunken treas- 
ure wreck before her trance, upon being mesmerized “saw’’ the 
following: A sunken vessel at the exact spot in the Hudson River 
then being explored; its captain, who had been a pirate — large, 
stout, of large chest, shoulders, and neck, who had, furthermore, 
a Roman nose, piercing eyes, and a very broad head, whose person- 
ality was characterized by great cautiousness, combativeness, and 
destructiveness, in fact “the tout ensemble of a bloodthirsty fili- 
bustier’ ; treasure chests filled with bars of solid gold; decayed shot 
bags spilling out with heaps of precious stones including diamonds; 
“gold watches like duck’s eggs in a pond of water’; a diamond 
necklace; and the remains of a beautiful young lady. 

A fairly definite mold into which Hudson River legends of 
Kidd finally settled may be indicated by the twenty-one ballad 
stanzas of Arthur Guiterman’s “The Storm Ship,” written as late 
as 1907. In this the modern poet pictures the Storm Ship as a 
wraith operated by dead men, which is encountered by Captain 
Kidd rolling home laden with Eastern silks and gold, the guilty 
gain of red wrack and slaughter. Kidd fires upon the Storm Ship, 
then flees in panic up the Hudson, “glamour-haunted stream.” 
The Storm Ship follows, coming ever closer, until Kidd is set afire 
at the foot of Dunderbergh Mountain. And he that escaped (Kidd) 
won only a felon’s death and a blackened name. 

Manhattan and Sleepy Hollow folk have done their work. Tak- 
ing the known exploits of pirates like Bradish and Shelly and the 
dim legends of tainted money, specter ships, and captive maidens, 
they fused them in their kindly way into Kidd legends. Kidd was 
theirs, and in their own Hudson River Valley his character took 
on a legendary stature not rivaled by Kidd tales from any other 
region. Perhaps it has been too little realized that Captain Kidd 
is a great rival of Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane. = 








“BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE” 
AnD “BARBARA ALLEN” 


By HELEN HARTNESS FLANDERS 


EEDLESS to say, there are no boundaries for folk songs. 
If some have spilled over the State line into New Eng- 
land laps, we take this chance to return two of them. 

The first of these songs, “Blue Mountain Lake,” is usually 
called “The Belle of Long Lake,” and I have told in The New 
Green Mountain Songster (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1939) how I stalked other versions of the song and its story. In 
attempting to run down the actual facts of the fight narrated there- 
in, I have tried in vain to locate a book by a pastor of Long Lake, 
called The History of Long Lake, New York. For the time being 
I’ve had to accept what singers could tell me about the fight there 
in the lumber camp. These accounts are probably as satisfactory as 
a historical record would be, for lumbermen usually chose a song 
as the way to pass along among themselves something they re- 
membered with pleasure as having broken the monotony and 
hard work of their days in the big woods. In “Guy Reed” or “Peter 
Emberly” or “The Jam on Jerry’s Rock,” the singer gives the im- 
pression of having witnessed the tragedy. 

Ballad collecting is one long-continued story. My first record- 
ing of this song was from a man who lumbered around Long Lake 
and gave the name of the boss as “Griffith.” Next, a Glens Falls 
singer named the boss “Mitchell.” The third time we came upon 
the “Belle of Long Lake,” the singer said, ‘““This song is about 
Richard Canfield.” In the following version the name is Mitchell 
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Canfield. It was collected from Mrs. Lena Bourne Fish, late of 
East Jaffrey, New Hampshire, on May 9, 1940, by Miss Marguerite 
Olney, my assistant at Middlebury College. Mrs. Fish’s father had 


been a lumber buyer in the Adirondacks. 
[Eprror’s Nore: Readers may be interested in comparing this version with those 
in Mrs. Flanders’ The New Green Mountain Songster, p. 174; Carl Carmer, The 


Hudson (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939), p. 372 f., and H. W. Thompson, 
Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1940), p. 267.] 


Flanders Ballad Collection, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. D—80A. 
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BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE 


When the God of all wisdom fashioned our land, 
The beauty of nature he did understand; 

The choicest of them in hand he did take, 

And fashioned the region of Blue Mountain Lake. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Mountains in their grandeur round this Eden rise; 
The pines wave their branches and point to the skies. 
Disease is not cured by potion or pills; 

The strength of our God is the strength of the hills. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


At last the bright, happy New Year it did come. 

The boys had some whisky, and planned to have fun. 
Some played the fiddle, and some danced and sang 
Till the walls of the shanty with their music rang. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Now Mitchell Canfield who kept the shanty 

Was the meanest damn crank that you ever did see; 
He'd hang round the shanty all day, and at night, 
If a man said a word, he was ready to fight. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


At the stroke of eleven, brave Mitchell did say, 
“We have had enough racket, I’m sure, for one day, 
And besides, I have quite a pain in my head, 
So put up your fiddles and go straight to bed.” 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Up spoke Patsy McDonough, the boss of the gang; 

He could cut down the logs as he whistled and sang; 
“To command me to silence any man I defy.” 

In his voice there was courage, and red in his eye. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Mitchell then attempted to put Patsy out, 

But Pat with his fist did soon put him to rout; 
His wife standing near, if the truth I would tell, 
She was tickled to death to see Mitchell get hell. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
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So they kept up the racket, the noise and the din, 
Till the bright happy New Year they did usher in; 
Canfield is a much different man, it is said, 

And is troubled no more with a pain in his head. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


A lumberman’s life is the best life of all, 

With the boys ever ready to serve at your call; 
There seems to be health in each breath that I take. 
I will die and be buried near Blue Mountain Lake. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


The version of “Barbara Allen’ which follows was sent to the 
Helen Hartness Flanders Collection in the Middlebury College 
Library by a Vermont singer now living in New York State, Mr. 
Adam Johnson of Mooer’s Forks, New York. 

This version has a number of claims upon our interest. In the 
first place, Barbara’s remorse comes later than usual. There is a 
noticeable lack of ballad clichés. Two interesting and unusual 
motifs are the watch and chain, and “basin with his true heart’s 
blood.” 


BARBARA ALLEN 
(Child 84) 


It was early, early in the month of May, 
When the trees were ripe and yellow, 
That a young man lay a-dying on his bed, 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 

(Repeat last two lines after each verse.) 


Then quickly, quickly she came to him 

At the place where he was dwelling, 

And said, as she drew the curtains aside, 
“Poor boy, I am sorry you are dying.” 
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“Not dying yet, not dying yet; 
One kiss from you will save me.” 

“One kiss from me you never shall receive, 
While on your death-bed lying. 


“Do you remember last Saturday night, 
When in the ale-house drinking — 
You drank your health to all the pretty maids, 
And you slighted me, Barbara Allen?” 


Flanders Ballad Collection, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. C-143-1. 
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“Yes, I remember last Saturday night 
While in the ale-house drinking; 
I drank my health to all the pretty maids 
And I slighted you, Barbara Allen. 


“Look down, look down at the foot of my bed; 
There you'll see a napkin lying, 
And in it wrapped my gold watch and chain, 
Which I leave to you, Barbara Allen. 


“Look up, look up to the head of my bed; 
There you'll see a basin setting, 
And in it is poured my heart’s pure blood, 
Which I shed for you, Barbara Allen.” 


As she was going from the room, 
She turned and said unto him, 

“I cannot keep you from your doom. 
Farewell,” said Barbara Allen. 


He turned his face unto the wall, 
As deadly pangs he fell in; 

“Adieu! Adieu! Adieu to you all! 
Adieu to Barbara Allen.” 


As she was walking o’er the fields, 

She heard the bell a-knellin’ 

And every stroke did seem to say, 
“Unworthy Barbara Allen.” 


She turned her body around about 

And spied the corpse a-comin’. 
“Lay down, lay down the corpse,” she said, 
“That I may look upon him.” 


With scornful eye she looked down, 

Her cheeks with laughter swellin’, 

Whilst all her friends cried out amain, 
“Unworthy Barbara Allen.” 
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When he was dead and laid in grave, 
Her heart was struck with sorrow; 

“O mother, mother, make my bed 
For I shall die tomorrow. 


“‘Hard-hearted creature, him to slight 
Who loved me, O so dearly! 
Oh, had I been more kind to him 
When he was alive and near me!” 


She on her death-bed as she lay 
Begged to be buried by him, 
And sore repented of the day 
That she did e’er deny him. 


“Farewell,” she said, “ye virgins all, 
And shun the fault I fell in; 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen.” 








DEATH AND THE OLD MAN 


A RUSSIAN VARIANT 


HE following story was told in Yiddish to the writer by his 
parents, who learned it in Minsk, Russia, about sixty years 
ago. The writer believes that it is of Russian folk origin 
and that it may have been printed in Russian grammar-school texts 
of that period (cf. Thompson, Motif-Index, C11)—Karu M. ELIsu. 


An old man was carrying faggots home from the woods. He was 
very old and very tired, the sun was very hot, and his load grew so very 
heavy that he laid it under a tree and sat himself down in the shade to 
rest. But when it came time for him to get up and pick up his load 
again, he was just too tired — too tired of work, indeed of life itself. 

“O Death, come quickly!” he groaned. 

And there, in the twinkling of an eye, stood the Angel of Death 
himself, complete with scythe. 

“You called me,” said the Angel of Death. “What can I do for you?” 

The old man rose nimbly to his feet. 

“Just help me get this bundle of faggots up onto my back, so I can 
be getting on home,” he replied. = 











BALLADRY OF 1812 


By JOHN C. PEARSON 


S A CHILD my grandmother, Sarah M. Clinton, born in 
April, 1824, in Otsego County not far from Coopers- 
town, was rather small for her age but spoke with the 

distinctness and clarity of an adult. So when she was barely two 
years old her father would stand the little midget on the table to 
recite for the edification of the household: 


Great Daniel D. 
I send to thee 
For two big guns and trimmings; 
Send those on hand 
Or you be damned 
By order of 
Captain Jennings. 


This obviously refers to some incident of the War of 1812, 
when Daniel D. Tompkins was governor of New York. In The 
Public Papers of Daniel D. Tompkins there is no letter by any 
Captain Jennings which could have given rise to the ballad. There 
are, however, several references to a William Jennings of Lenox 
who on April 30, 1812, was appointed captain of a volunteer com- 
pany of horse artillery organized in Madison County. 

There was also a Captain Josiah Jennings in General Steddi- 
ford’s Brigade who was among the officers detailed to work under 
Captain Tyler of the U. S. Ordnance Department in November, 
1814. # 








ALBANY COUNTY WITCH LORE 


By WILLIAM K. LAIDLAW 


LIZA ANN VEDDER died in the town of Watervliet, 
Albany County, New York, in 1887, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. The probate of her will was opposed upon 

the ground that she was not of sound mind. The report of the case 
is Matter of Vedder, 6 Demarest 92 (1888). The surrogate in his 
opinion reviewed the testimony presented to him. His opinion 
reveals that Mrs. Vedder entertained some curious beliefs, which, 
although unusual in her time, were probably held by others and 
had been widely accepted in an earlier age. 

The testimony showed that when Mrs. Vedder churned, she 
put irons in the cream and marked the bottom of her churn with 
the sign of the cross to make the butter come. But that did not 
exhaust her ingenuity. She advised another woman to put live 
coals and a red garter under her churn. 

She said she had seen the Evil One and had seen armies march- 
ing through the skies. She told a neighbor that she had seen a head- 
less horseman riding across her field. She said she could not keep 
her horses fat because the witches rode them at night. 

She told another neighbor that her crying child was bewitched, 
and that, if she would search its pillow, she would find in it a hard 
bunch of feathers which was the witch; that she should boil the 
bunch of feathers at night in a pot and that she would hear some- 
one knock at midnight; that she should not answer, and in the 
morning she would find the body of the witch outside the door. 

In her conversation with her neighbors, Mrs. Vedder showed 
great interest in buried treasure and in ways of finding it. She said 
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that she had seen lights over certain spots on the farm, and that, 
if a person would dig there at midnight, he would find money. 
Once she took her nephew with her to dig for gold upon the farm. 
She had her nephew carry a red rooster under his arm. Nevertheless 
they found no gold. 

The surrogate in his opinion said: 


As to the belief in witchcraft, the learned counsel for the proponent, 
Judge Countryman, has enriched his brief with rare and curious learn- 
ing, and in the light derived from it, and from the entire testimony, we 
may more perfectly understand the mental condition of this quaint 
old lady, Mrs. Vedder, who, sensible and prudent in her daily walks 
and conversation, and performing her duties and fulfilling her station 
with at least the fairly average intelligence of people of her condition, 
yet had many of the strange beliefs and superstitions which were preva- 
lent two or three centuries ago, and which are largely overthrown and 
discarded in our day. 


After quoting references to witchcraft in the Old Testament 
and speaking of her familiarity with the Bible, the surrogate 
continued: 


It is not passing strange, that the ancient belief in witchcraft sur- 
vived in her, and found expression and action as has been recorded. 
I am persuaded that her beliefs, peculiar and strange in many respects, 
in the clearer light of to-day, did not disqualify her from disposing of 
her property by will, and I accordingly hold that she was compos 
mentis, and that the paper propounded as her will should be admitted 
to probate. # 


athe. 








WEST POINT SLANG IN 1878 


HE newspaper, the Territorial Enterprise, Virginia City, 
Nevada, on June 21, 1878, quoted from a New York Herald 
exchange and presented an interesting list of West Point 


slang terms of approximately seventy years ago. It would be in- 
teresting to check with present-day West Pointers to see whether 
any of the terms are still in use. —-C. Grant Loomis 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 


Cock loft. The upper story in the barracks. 

Dad. Name given to the oldest man in the class. 

Babe. Name given to the youngest man in the class. 

Conditional thing. A new member of the lowest class, without 
a uniform. 

Fern. A young lady. 

Hash. Supper cooked in a room after “taps.” 

Bobsey. Name given to the fattest man in the class. 

Grave-orchard. The mouth. 

Gulf-spin. A worthless fellow. 

Rabid beast. An impertinent plebe. 

Hived perfectly frigid. Caught at recitation without a chance 
to escape. 

Fessed on a clean board. To know nothing about a lesson. 

Bugle it. To keep from reciting until the bugle blows. 

Make a cold max. To make a perfect recitation. 

Spoons. Lady, love, sweetheart. 

Pinked. Reported. 

Found on math. Found deficient in mathematics. 

Judge. Most popular cadet. 

To bone standing. Study for class position. 

To bone muscle. Exercise in gymnasium. 

Fizzle. To do middling well — rather poorly. 

Demmy. Very stylish; well-dressed. 

To max. See 14. 

A keen. A witty remark. 

Couldn’t freeze to a thing. Couldn’t remember a thing. 
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(26) Matches. A tall, thin cadet. 

(27) A hefty skin. Severe report. 

(28) Reckless. A careless, daring fellow. 

(29) Spoony man. Ladies’ man. 

(30) It was perfectly ricochet. Gay, splendid. 

(31) To Wheaton it. To get a surgeon’s excuse from duty. Name of 
a former lenient surgeon. 

(32) A femmy find. A mortifying dilemma. 

(33) Rag out and cut it. Put on civilian clothes and leave. 

(34) Tubs. Fat cadet. # 


MORE SCHOOLHOUSES 


OROTHY GUY SMITH’S article in the August issue of 
the QUARTERLY encouraged a number of readers to write 
in about schools in their neighborhoods. 

Mr. William K. Laidlaw, School of Law, University of Buffalo, 
writing of the Fish Hill District (Cattaraugus County), which Mrs. 
Smith listed among the districts named after foods, says: 

Although fish undoubtedly is a food, Fish Hill received its name 
from Nathaniel Fish, an early settler in the Town of Mansfield, whose 
house still stands a few rods down the hill from the schoolhouse. 

Erma Shepherd Griffith, historian of the town of Kirkwood, 
Broome County, writes: 


Sherwood Valley school, near Rattlesnake Mountain, was named 
from the Sherwood family, and Eber S. Divine used to teach there. 
He was grandfather of the author, poet, playwright and radio-writer, 
Charles Harding Divine. He also taught my mother in our district, and 
remembered her when he met her in town years later. Brookvale Dis- 
trict was originally in Standley Hollow, where were many Standleys, 
or Stanleys, as now spelled. Also in this district were Hungerfords, 
Duells and Darlings, including a John Darling, perhaps a cousin of 
the legendary John. 
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Maud D. Brooks, city historian in Olean, whose article on raft- 
ing on the Allegheny appeared here last issue, sends in an account 
of the Checkered Schoolhouse: 


The article on “Strange names of School Districts” in the August 
number of FoLKLorE was read with interest, and, while Cattaraugus 
County was represented in the given list by two schools, there is an- 
other, famous in Western New York, which is unique, known as the 
“Checkered District.” There are a number of accounts as to the begin- 
ning of this district school, which is located at the forks of the valley 
and hill roads to Farmersville on Route 49, about two miles east of 
Franklinville. It is generally believed that the original log school was 
built in the early 1830's but in 1838 this was replaced by a frame build- 
ing, and then arose a question as to what color of paint should be used. 
Red, a favorite color for school-houses in the early days, was favored by 
some, while others suggested that white would be more appropriate. 

Reports as to the result are conflicting. One legend states that 
though the whites won, those wanting red went out one night and 
painted part of the building in glowing color. As a compromise, one 
of the trustees, Richard Robbins, conceived the idea of painting the 
school in foot-wide squares of alternate red and white (hence the name), 
and this, apparently, settled the dispute. During the winter of the same 
year, hot ashes set fire to this building and it was completely destroyed. 

In 1841 the school was rebuilt; the story goes that the “progressives” 
in the neighborhood secured materials and one moonlight night by 
“vigorous and united effort” erected an exact counterpart of the first 
“checkered” schoolhouse. It is difficult, however, to believe that the 
neat frame structure, which has stood for over a century, was so hastily 
constructed. Early in the present century, when this building was re- 
painted, it was made a modest color without trim, but several of the 
old settlers who had attended school there contributed the necessary 
funds and had it repainted in the glaring red and white checkers by 
which it had been distinguished for many years. 

This school has not been in use for the past four years, having been 
absorbed in a centralized school. Whether it will be preserved as an 
historical landmark of this region or be torn down is now being dis- 
cussed, but it is to be hoped that either the County, or some interested 
organization or group, may come to the rescue of one of the oldest and 
most unusual buildings in Western New York. # 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


RADIO: a listening guide to broadcasts likely to include folk 
music — the weekend has it: 


Friday WNYC _ 8:30 p.m. Folk Songs for the Seven Million 


(Elaine Lambert Lewis) 


Saturday WOR 11:15 a.m. Cowboy Songs (Tex Fletcher) 
WNYC 5:30 p.m. Songs the People Sing 
WNYC __ 6:30 p.m. People Make Music (Charles Hof- 
mann) 
WEAF 10:30 p.m. Grand Ole Opry (Roy Acuff) 
Sunday WOR 8:00 a.m. Songs Along the Trail (Josef Marais— 
tr.) 
WJZ 8:15 a.m. Tom Glazer 


WEAF (NBC) 2:00 p.m. 
(Mutual) 3:00 p.m. 
WNEW _ 6:35 P.M. 


Harvest of Stars 
Songs Along the Trail (Josef Marais) 
Folk Music Festival 





Also listen for the following singers who specialize in folk material: 
Edith Allaire, John, Lucy, and Joan Allison, Denver Darling, Frie- 
da Dova, Richard Dyer-Bennet, Woody Guthrie, G. Marston Had- 
dock, Wallace House, Burl Ives, Tony Kraber, Huddie Ledbetter 
(Leadbelly), Frank Luther, Harry McKinlay, John Jacob Niles, 
Susan Reed, Betty Saunders, Tom Scott, Andrew Rowan Summers, 
Josh White. 


ITEMS: Mari Sandoz tells us the origin of the terms “corn” and 
“corny’— from the kind of broadcasts presented in the early days 
by the seed-corn company stations in the Midwest. . . Mari Sandoz 
is, by the way, a walking encyclopedia of folklore, not only of folk 
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songs, which I have recorded from her, but of cures and cowboy, 
Indian, and of course Nebraska lore; now in N.Y.C., she is working 
on a new book, the first since Crazy Horse...The O’Beirne and 
Ben Botkin settling the “minority group problem” in a postbroad- 
cast session. . .Activity across the river with the newly organized 
New Jersey Folklore Society — field trip for folk cures and recipes 
in October, November meeting at which I spoke, December ap- 
pearance on ‘Folk Songs for the Seven Million” of its president, 
Henry Charlton Beck of Rutgers University Press, and Anne Lutz, 
who is collecting Jersey folk songs...The narration on Leslie 
Davis’ Paul Bunyan Suite (watch for its February performance by 
Heckscher Children’s Symphony) based on Bunyan tales told to 
her Jamestown, N. Y., father by Adirondack guides. . . Major Dun- 
can Emrich, new Assistant in Charge of the Archive of American 
Folk Song, Library of Congress, here for a brief visit; he and Way- 
land Hand still working on western miners’ lore. ..George Kor- 
son, pioneer in miners’ songs, re-recording from the Pennsylvania 
miners... Margot Mayo’s return to her square dance group... 
Burl Ives’ midnight ballad sing at Town Hall jammed to the gills; 
new numbers sung, including the stirring Civil War “I’m just a 
God-damned Rebel” (which he got from MacKinlay Kantor)... 
Josh White may follow suit on the midnight idea. ..At Richard 
Dyer-Bennet’s Brooklyn concert, café society afterward included 
Edith Allaire, Tom Scott, Harold Coulander, The O’Beirne... 
Mrs. Carl H. Tewksbury at her own program of New England folk 
songs, enthusiastic over York State song which won D.A.R. contest 
(she was committee chairman). . .Carl Carmer to- work on folklore 
with Walt Disney...Keep an ear cocked for a new folk singer, 
Harry McKinlay. 


FOLK SINGING and DANCING: David Hahn’s dance groups at 
Arlington Hall, Wednesdays, 8-11 p.m.; Carnegie Hall (Studio 61) 
Sundays, 6-9 p.m... .The American Museum of Natural History's 
“Around the World with Dance and Song” series on Thursdays. . . 
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Piute Pete calling for dances at the Girls’ Club of Brooklyn Sun- 
days at 8 p.M., at the Woodside Community Center in Sunnyside 
Mondays at 8:30 p.m., at the Folk Play Group, 13 Astor Place, 
7:30-9 p.m. Fridays. — folk singing, too, at this last place... Folk 
dancing at the Jefferson School Friday nights 8:15—10:15...and at 
the Brooklyn Y.W.C.A. Folk Dance Center, 30 Third Avenue, un- 
der Stacia Jordon’s direction Fridays at 8:30 p.m... .For those in- 
terested in Russian folksong, Joan Rowland of Russian Relief very 
helpful with lists of songs, singers, folk material. ..Saturday Folk 
Festivals part of the weekend seminars at the School of Living, 
Suffern, N. Y. 


RECORDS: Asch ready with new Dyer-Bennet set, containing 
“Barbara Allen,” “John Henry,” “Gently Johnny My Jingalo,” 
“I Once Loved a Girl,” “Three Ravens.”. . .Decca still not forth- 
coming with Dyer-Bennet or Burl Ives releases, but watch their 
Evelyn Knight singles; one of the best is 18725, “Chickery Chick” 
and “Let Him Go — Let Him Tarry.”...Keynote arranging with 
Andrew Rowan Summers for an album... .Columbia’s set C-110, 
“Cugat’s Favorite Rhumbas,” uses Mexican folk tunes. . . Library 
of Congress inundated by requests for listings of new albums — 
9,000 letters at last report. . .Susan Reed signed up by Cosmo Rec- 
ords. . .Carter Family’s latest homely philosophy is Victor 33-0537. 
FOLKLORE PERSONALITIES: “The Allisons.” Twenty years 
ago, John Allison, a highly successful painter whose works had 
been shown at the Montross Gallery in N.Y.C. and all over the 
country, began, with his wife Lucy, to sing old-time American songs 
for friends and at parties. Interest in this novelty spread out from 
their home in Englewood, New Jersey, and presently, as the Ameri- 
can Folk Singers, the Allisons and a journalist friend, Ted Dibble, 
were singing over WOR. This was the period when agents and 
music critics said flatly, ““‘What do you mean, American folk songs? 
America hasn’t any folk songs.” But everyone who heard the Alli- 
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sons wanted more. Right from the beginning they have used their 
own family material, songs which John learned from his father, 
who was born in the now vanished Undercliff and who kept a scrap- 
book of songs and lore. Many of Allison, Sr.’s, songs were acquired, 
during a stay in N.Y.C. in the ’70’s, from an old carriage painter 
named Johnny Traynor; others came from Hudson River sloop 
captains, from Negro river workers, from upstate relatives. Today 
“The Allisons,” who along with Vernon Dalhart (whom they 
_ know) are the pioneers of folk singing, include daughter Joan 
(an extraordinarily pretty young lady, incidentally), just out of 
high school. Their engagements have run the gamut from Com- 
munist groups and government broadcasts to women’s clubs and 
private-school musicals. They have done innumerable programs, 
broadcasts, transcriptions, two record albums (Victor P—11 Ballads 
of the American Revolution and War of 1812, and Keynote K--102 
Early American Ballads); John has written some fascinating arti- 
cles; Lucy has taught folk songs in various schools, and Joan, it 
looks like, is starting a career in the movies. They live high on the 
Palisades, which John loves to paint, surrounded by dog, cat, 
studio, John’s inventions (he does that, too!), friends, relatives, and 
visitors from New York, Washington, and Hollywood —all of 
whom, having heard one song or record, want to meet “the Alli- 


sons. 


BOOKS: a great deal of folklore activity in the fall and winter 
lists. Duell, Sloan and Pearce have three titles of interest: Edward 
R. Hewitt’s, Those Were the Days, old-time New York town as 
experienced by a grandson of Peter Cooper, a side-splitting biog- 
raphy and source book on city customs; Weegee’s Naked City, folk- 
lore of the future in camera shots of New York; and Meridel Le- 
Sueur’s North Star Country (in the American Folkways Series), an 
elegy of the Sioux country from the coming of the voyageurs, 
through the settlers, railroads, industrialists, to dust bowls and 
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labor riots. Beautifully and sadly written. Dutton has Sing Mother 
Goose, music by Opal Wheeler, charming pictures by Marjorie 
Torrey. Gold Label Books reprinted Lowell Thomas’ Tall Stories, 
valuable little collection gathered by means of his radio club be- 
fore 1931. Holt contributes Henry Christman’s Tin Horns and 
Calico, the Anti-Rent survey reviewed by Kenneth Porter in the 
November, 1945, N.Y.F.Q. Knopf’s children’s list has Koos, the 
Hottentot by Josef Marais, hailed by the young and by fans of 
Marais’ famous ‘““Trek’’ radio program of a few years back. Pan- 
theon Books have two beautiful collector's items for folklorists: 
Bedier’s Tristan and Iseult translated in toto, Celtic traditional 
lore (parallel tales still told in Ireland) in a French milieu; and 
Afanasiev’s Russian Wonder Tales, some 200 selections from the 
Russian collector, first published 1855-1864, many heretofore un- 
available in English. Messner lists a new Irwin Shapiro folk-hero 
adaptation for children, John Henry, one of this talented young 
writer’s best. The South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild (Chaflin 
College, Orangeburg, S.C.) publishes the first in a projected series, 
“Humorous Folk Tales of the South Carolina Negro,” edited by J. 
Mason Brewer, outstanding collector and raconteur, with all the 
deftness of his own storytelling. Ben Botkin provides an intro- 
duction. And the University of Chicago Press is ready with Botkin’s 
latest, Lay My Burden Down, a folk history of slavery days in the 
words of the slaves themselves. The University of Minnesota gives 
us America Is West, edited by John T. Flanagan, a Baedeker of 
midwestern legend, history, and literature, particularly useful for 
well-chosen excerpts from longer works and handsome typo- 
graphically. Vanguard issued another in their excellent American 
Mountain series, Wallace W. Atwood’s The Rocky Mountains, in 
which this outdoorsman and geologist talks about the life cycle of 
a mountain range, about Indians, miners, ranchmen, and tourists. 


# 
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FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


A HANDY GUIDE TO SQUARE DANCES 


By HARRIET BOETCHER 


OR the teacher of social studies or literature who wishes 

to inject related activity into her classes, the whole field of 

dancing should prove as useful as music and art. In most 
schools the physical education teacher’s assistance is available for 
teaching dances appropriate to the region or historical period be- 
ing studied. Every country has its folk dances, and very likely the 
children are having instruction in some of these during their physi- 
cal education classes. Through closer curriculum integration, these 
activities can become far more meaningful to the student. For in- 
stance, if a certain country is being studied in the classroom, it 
would be helpful if the dances of this same country were taught at 
approximately the same time. If this is not possible, the next best 
thing is for the activity to take place as a part of the classroom study 
with or without someone else’s help, depending upon the ability 
of the classroom teacher. 

In the study of our own country, square dancing holds an 
important position. Fortunately, there are many books and re- 
cordings of American dances to be had. The following list is by 
no means complete but may be useful to someone who wants to 
teach a particular square dance and who would like to lay her 
hands quickly on the description, the accompaniment, and, where 
it exists, the recording. 
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NAME OF DANCE 


Arkansas Traveler 
Birdie in Cage 
Birdie in Center 
Bow Wow 

Buffalo Gals 
Captain Jinks 


Darling Nellie Gray 

Duck the Oyster 

First Gent Gives His Right 
Hand Across 

First Lady Gives Right Hand 

The Girl I Left Behind Me 

Grapevine Twist 

Hull’s Victory 

Head Two Gents Cross Over 

Into the Kitchen Take a Peek 

Lady of the Lake 

Lady Round Lady 

Little Brown Jug 

Listen to the Mocking Bird 

Money Musk 


Oh Susanna 

Plain Quadrilles (many not 
listed here) 

Pop Goes the Weasel 


Red River Valley 

Ship That Never Returned 
Sicilian Circle 

Soldier’s Joy 


Spanish Cavalier 
Swing the Girl Behind You 
Take That Lady by the Hand 


DESCRIP- 
TION* 

2,3,6 
2,4 
6,7 
7 
6,8 
2,6,7,8 


3,6,8 
2,6,8 


2,3 
$,6,7,8 


6 

8 
1,2,7 
1,2 


a co 


ACCOM- 
PANIMENT* 


2,6 


2,6,7,8 
6 


2,6,8 


RECORDING} 
Victor 20638 


SYP 

Victor 20639, 
22991 

ACD 

SYP and SD 


Victor 20592 
SYP 
ACD 


Victor 20447, 
19964 
SD 


Victor 20151, 
20447 


Victor 20639 
Victor 20592, 
Decca 5059 
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DESCRIP- ACCOM- 
NAME OF DANCE TION* PANIMENT* RECORDING} 
Three Ladies Chain 6 6 
Virginia Reel 6,7 7 Victor 20447 
Wabash Cannonball 6 6 


* The numbers under Description and Accompaniment refer to books in the list 
of references which follows. 


+ The initials under Recording refer to albums of dance records in the list of 
references which follows. 


BOOKS 
(1) Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, Good Morning (Dearborn, Michigan: 
Dearborn Pub. Co.). 


(2) Grace L. Ryan, Dances of Our Pioneers (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co.). 


(3) Beth Tolman-Ralph Page, The Country Dance Book (Guilford, 
Vermont: Countryman Press). 


(4) N. L. Boyd-T. M. Dunlavy, Old Square Dances of America (Chi- 
cago, Illinois: H. T. Fitzsimmons Co.). 


(5) Lloyd Shaw, Cowboy Dances (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers 
Ltd.). 


(6) Norman Cazden, Dances from Woodland (New York: American 
Music Center, 250 W. 57th Street). 


(7) Dorothy La Salle, Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools 
(New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.). 


(8) Al Muller, All-American Square Dances (New York: Paull-Pioneer 
Music Co., 1657 Broadway). 








ALBUMS 


SYP: Victor Album, C34 — Swing Your Partner. 
ACD: Asch Album, A344 — American Country Dances. 
SD: Columbia Album, C47 — Square Dances. # 
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Barm Lore 
INSECTS, ANIMALS, AND THE WEATHER 


CoMPILED BY RUTH A. BOYER 


The materials in this section are from the Folklore Archives 
at New York State College for Teachers, in Albany. 


ALL ANIMALS 
If animals crowd together, rain will follow. (Collected by Orley Peppard) 
If animals have very heavy coats of fur, it will be a hard winter. 
(Collected by Shirley Hartz) 
BEES 


If wild bees build their nests high above the ground in summer, 
there will be deep snow the following winter; if low, there will be little 


snow. (Collected by James V. Wilson) 
CATERPILLARS 

The winter will be as hard as the proportion of black on a black 
and brown caterpillar. (Collected by Mary D’Arienze) 


If the heaviest rings of the caterpillar are toward the posterior end, 
the hardest part of the winter will be near the spring. The reverse sit- 
uation predicts that the early part of the winter will be the hardest. 


(Collected by Deloris Brege) 
COWS 


Cows lying down in the daytime are a sign of rain. 
(Collected by Erma Smith) 
When the cows run back and forth across the field with their tails 
held out straight, there will be a windstorm. 


(Collected by Catherine Smith) 
DOGS 


If a dog chases his tail around and around, it is a sign of rain. 
(Collected by Mildred Emple) 


If a dog eats grass, it is a sign of rain. (Collected by Mildred Emple) 
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FLIES 
When the flies bite, bad weather is ahead. (Collected by Deloris Brege) 


FOXES 
If a fox cries in the daytime, it is a sign of bad weather coming. 

(Collected by Mary D’Arienze) 

FROGS 
Peepers have to freeze up three times before warm weather comes. 
(Collected by Helen Lasher) 
When the peepers peep loudly at night, there will be rain the next 
day. (Collected by Helen Lasher) 
When there are many peeping frogs in the spring, we will have a 
dry year. (Collected by A. F. Mann) 


GROUND HOGS 


If a ground hog sees his shadow on February second, there will be 
six weeks more winter. (Collected by Margaret Park) 


HENS 
When the hens come out in the rain, it will rain the next day. 
(Collected by Mildred Neff) 
When chickens oil their feathers by picking under their wings and 
then picking their feathers, it’s sure to rain. (Collected by A. F. Mann) 
If hens stay out in the rain, it is just a shower. 


(Collected by Jean DeForest) 
HOGS 


You can always tell what the coming winter is going to be like from 
the spleen of a hog when you butcher in the fall. If the spleen is thick 
and large, it is going to be a hard winter all winter long. If it is long 
and thin, it will be an open winter. If it is thin at the top and thick 
at the lower end, the hard weather will come late. (Collected by B. Bush) 

When hogs rub against trees, it is a sign of rain. 

(Collected by Lulu Kisselbrack) 


HORSES 
If a horse yawns, it will rain before sundown the next day. 
(Collected by Patricia Frey) 
LOCUSTS 


When the locust hums in August, it will be six weeks before the 
first frost comes. (Collected by Eldora Wien) 
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MUSKRATS 

The thickness of the walls of the muskrats’ homes will foretell the 
severity of the winter. (Collected by Arnold Ellerin) 
ROOSTERS 


To hear a rooster crowing at night means rain. 
(Collected by Martha B. St. John) 
Cock crow on the ground, 
The rain will come down; 
Cock crow on the fence, 
The rain will go hence. (Collected by Margaret Park) 


As sure as the cock goes crowing to bed, 
So sure he will rise with a wet head. (Collected by Margaret Park) 


A rooster standing on one leg is a sign of rain. 


(Collected by Celia Nager) 
SPIDERS 


If a spider spins a thread down a wall, it will thaw. 
If the spider goes up a wall, it will freeze. (Collected by Eldora Wien) 


SQUIRRELS 


If squirrels have a big store of nuts, it will be a hard winter. 
(Collected by Margaret Park) 


TREE TOADS 

When you hear the first tree toads, that’s a sign of six weeks before 
winter. (Collected by Mildred Empie) 
WORMS 


When earthworms make mounds of dirt, it is a sign of rain. 
(Collected by Olive Burrell Forbes) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


In the Hudson Highlands. By the New York Chapter, Appalachian 
Mountain Club. New York: The Club, 1945. Pp. ix, 265. $2.25. 





EW know the land so well as the hiker who has tramped its 

country roads and woodland trails, who has sunned himself 
on its hilltops and made his fire beside its streams, and who has 
set down his pack in a farmyard or crossroads store to pass the 
time of day with its own people. As nearly as any stranger can, he 
makes the land and its lore part of himself. 

Hikers’ books, when they have been written out of a true love 
and understanding of the land, are a true part of folklore. They 
show us the setting in which ballads and proverbs, tall tales, and 
herb lore are at home. A state as broad and varied as ours needs 
more of them, and students of folklore could turn to them more 
often with profit and enjoyment. 

In the Hudson Highlands has been assembled by the publi- 
cations committee of the New York Chapter of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, under the chairmanship of Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, from short essays and articles written by thirty-odd of 
its members. Every chapter has something to offer the searcher for 
folksay, even if it is only an odd place name or a bit of historical 
background. There is a full chapter on the ghosts of Mount 
Gulian, who appeared as recently as 1931, when the old Verplanck 
mansion burned. There is a hint in the story of Maginnsville of 
what can be accomplished with rooster blood and wood ashes. 
There are directions for finding the fissure on Ramapo Torne 
where Washington’s lost watch ticks away the centuries. There are 
stories of Bannerman’s Island and Doodletown, Dunderberg and 
Almost Perpendicular, Claudius Smith and “Baron” Hasenclever, 
Lenni Lenape and Jackson Whites. 
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What the Appalachian Mountain Club has done so well for the 
Hudson Highlands, other hikers should do for other parts of New 
York. The Adirondack Mountain Club has published many stories 
of the north country which could be collected. The hiking clubs 
of Albany, Troy, and Schenectady have close at hand the rich back- 
ground of what has been dubbed the Five Rivers Area after the 
Hudson, Mohawk, Schoharie, Hoosic, and Sacandaga. There are 
other clubs in Utica and Rochester, and several college outing 
clubs. Perhaps this book will be a guide not only to the hill coun- 
try of the lower Hudson, but to a sadly neglected approach to the 
lore of our state and nation. 

Scotia, New York P. Schuyler Miller 


RESIDENT Thompson heard recently from Professor Ralph 

Boggs, whose annual folklore bibliography in the March issue 
of Southern Folklore Quarterly is indispensable. Writing from 
Mexico City, he says: 

I have now read the third number of New York FOLKLORE QuarR- 
TERLY and have analyzed it fully for my 1945 bibliographies. I was 
much interested in Rabbi Solomon Moseson’s exemplum “More Bitter 
Than Death.” I notice on the last or “Authors” page you say: “So far 
as can be learned it has not appeared in print before.” I believe it has 
(in different versions), but here in Mexico, away from my library, I 
cannot give him the references. However, you might suggest he consult 
my little book of Folktales from Spain, entitled The Three Golden 
Oranges and Other Tales, published by Longmans, Green & Company. 
If my memory serves me right, in one of these tales, “The Devil’s 
Mother-in-law,” there is, toward the end of the tale, a similar theme, 
about the doctor and the frightening away by saying: “Here comes 
mother-in-law.” 


- 
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From Professor George Herzog, Department of Anthropology, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York, comes the follow- 
ing important letter: 


I am bringing up to date for the American Council of Learned 
Societies in Washington, D. C., my survey “Research in Primitive and 
Folk Music in the United States” which appeared as the Council’s 
Bulletin no. 24 in 1936 and is now out of print. This survey attempts 
to give a picture of the serious interest in this country in primitive and 
folk music, as it is reflected in various activities and materials. It in- 
cludes data which refer to traditional music in this country as well as 
data which refer to materials gathered by Americans elsewhere. It lists 
information primarily on non-commercial phonograph recordings, no- 
tations of melodies, and publications. 

I would very much appreciate it if you would be good enough to 
give me the data pertaining to your collection, with the approximate 
number of records or notations, whether published or not, and their 
provenience according to State, region, minority group, or tribe. Also 
general type, for example, whether chiefly vocal or instrumental music, 
secular or religious, balladry or other, etc. In connection with the re- 
cordings I would appreciate information whether copies of the material 
have been re-recorded on disks. 

I will be glad to supply you with a form convenient for your data. 
Let me thank you in advance for your co-operation. = 


Conlribulors 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR., whose study of the Huddleston mur- 
der is the first of a projected series of famous New York homicides we 
plan to publish, is known as a local historian and farmer far beyond 
the limits of his native Lawyersville, where he and his son and grandson 
till land cleared by his great-grandfather. He is one of the trustees of 
the New York Historical Association. 


RUTH RUBIN has devoted herself to the collection and singing of 
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Jewish secular folksongs for a number of years. Her album, Jewish 
Folk Songs (Asch Records, Album 607) is a notable contribution to the 
discography of folk music. ' 


JOHN WITTHOFT is a graduate student in the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania, for which institution 
he has been doing recent field work among Indians on Long Island 
and in Maine and North Carolina as well as in Canada. 


PROFESSOR WILLARD HALLAM BONNER, on the faculty of the 
University of Buffalo, is one of the country’s leading authorities on 
Captain Kidd. 
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